Art.  L  Hiflorical  Memoirs  of  the  IriJJj  Bards.  Interfperjed 
,  with'  Anecdotes  of  and  occafional  ^Ohfcrvations  on^  the  Muftc, 
.  if,  Irelands  Jlfo^  an  Hijiorical  and.  Defer iptive  Account  of 
the  AluficalJnJtruments  of  the  Ancient  IriJlj.  '  A?id  an  Ap^ 

•  pendix^  containing  fevcral  biographical  and  other  Papers^ 
2vitk  fcleSl  Irifh  Melodies.  By  Jojepk  C.  Walker^  Member  of 
the  Royal  Irijh  Academy:  410.  13s.  boards.  Payne,  London,' 

1786.  ^  ^  : 

HE  high  antiquity  claimed  by  the  Irifh  nation  has  long 
been  a’topic^of  enthufialtic  adriiiration  among  them - 
felves,  and  a  theme  of  ridicule  to  their  neighbours.  It  is 
an  univerlal  feature  in  the  charafter  of  fubjugated  nations, 
as  of  deprefled  farhilies,  to  boaft  of  their  illultrious  and  re¬ 
mote  extraftion,  and  to  folace  themfelves,  in  a  ftate  of  de¬ 
gradation  or  oppreflion,  with  the  fplendour  of  their  anceftors, 
and  the  antiquity  of  their  origin.  This  obiervation  may  be 
erified  in  the  pages  of  univerfal  hiftory,  and  ierves  to  ex- 
Iain  the  pretenfions  to.  a  remote  origin,  which  havc  been 
Jaimed  by  many  ancient  and  modern  nations.  It  was  not 
fl  after  they  were  lubjedfed  to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  received 
he  law  of  the  conqueror,  that  the  Egyptians,*  the  Baby- 
,  the  Chinefe,  and  the  Indians,  had  recourfe  to  thbfe 
gant  fiftions,  with  regard  to  their  antiquity,  which 
k  credibility,  and  are  equally  repugnant  to  facred  and 
totane  hittory.  The  pretenfiohs  of  the  Irifli  merit  no 
«tter  reception.  Their  long  lift  of  Belgic  monarchs,  their 
Ifircriions  and  Hebers»  the  J3anonians  and  the  Milefiansi 
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ought  to  be  reprobated  by  the  found  antiquary,  and  difiiiif*  \ 
fed  to  the  regions  of  fable. 

But,  although  we  rejeft  thefe  extravagant  claims,  we  can-  ^ 
not  afleht  to  the  opinion  which  is  held  by  many  of  our 
countrymen,  that  the  ancient  arts,  cuftoms,  and  improve¬ 
ments  of  Ireland,  were  borrowed  from  their  Britilh  neigh¬ 
bour^  pollerior  ^  to,  the.  Norman  conqueil.  Moll  of  the  I 
fenglilh  writers,  conceiving  that  defolate  and  diftradled  I 
Jvingdom  to  have  been  naturally  fuch  as  they  found  it  after 
the  conquelt,  eagerly  pronounced  it  to  be  a  nation  without 
laws,  without" monuments,  without  records,  and  without 
any  traces  whatever  of  former  civilization.  Manyreliques 
of  antiquity,  that  have  elcaped  the  wTeck  of  time  and  the 
lury  ot  invaders,  concur  to  demonftrate  this  to  be  a  hafty 
affertion.  /I'he  remains  of  ancient  towers  and  •  religious 
buildings  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  ifland,  original 
in  their  kind,  and  not  inelegant  in  their  ftrufture,  exhibit  a 
fpecies  of  architetlure  differing  exceedingly  both  from  the 
Grecian  ftyle  of  building,  and  from  the  Gothic  orders'which 
\yere  adopted  .in  Britain.  The  fragments  of  the  Brehcn 
recovered  by- the.  ingenious  induftry  of  Colonel  Val- 
lancy,  .refer  to  an  improved  flate  of  fociety,  ^^en  agricul¬ 
ture  flourifhed,  and'  property  was  fecured.  The  numerous 
inliruments  of  peace  and  war,  the  curious  and  coftly  orna¬ 
ments  of  drels,  which  are  every  ^ay  dug  out  of ‘their  fields, 
afford  abundant  proofs  that  the  arts  once  flourifhed- in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  that  the  precious  metals  were  not  unknown  in  that 
country.  -  :  • 

.  But  it  is  not  in  architedlure.or  the  mechanical  arts  alonel 
$hat  the  Irifh  feem  to  have  made  a: confiderable  figure  ;  thei 
moft  *  ancient  Britifh  authors  who  ^have  treated  of  that  I 
country  have  recorded*  it  as  the  feat  of  learning  and  of  | 
piety.,  The  venerable  Bede,  who  lived  eleven  'hundred 
years  ago,  Ipeaks  of  it  as  a  rich  and  happy  kingdom,  iin- 1 
diffurbed  by  thole  bloody  wars  w^hich  haraffed  the  reft  of 
the  world  during  the  barbarous  ages  ;  ^as  the  land  to’ which 
^he  nobility  and  gentry  of  Britain  .reforted  for  their  educa¬ 
tion;  as  a  nation  which  gratuitoufly  afforded  maintenance, 
^x)ks,  and  matters,  to  all  ftrangers  w^ho  came  thither  fof 
the.  fake  of  learning.  After  the  conqueft  of  Eingland  by  the 
Saxons  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  original  inhabitant; 
might  migrate  to  their  defeendants  in  Ireland  to  efcape  the 
fury  of  the  conquerors;  and  that,  according  to  Dr.  Pd- 
.  dcaux,  Hibernia V  might  then  become  '<‘'the  prime  feato 
learning  in  Chriftendom and,  according  to.  Dr.  John 
Ion,  “  the  fchopl  of  the  weft;  the  quiet  habitation  o 
faiiftity  and  literature,”  until  the  invafion  of  the  Dane' 
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■i  Their  fanftity,  however,  embraced  no  very  refined  fyflem 
j:  of  Chrillianipy.;  and  their  literature  and  arts  were  limilar  to 
I  what  prevailed  in- Britain,  the  parent  country,  when  it  was 
^  invaded’ by  Jiilius  Cefaf. 

I  Thefe  Speculations  on  the  antiquities  of  Ireland  we  thought 
I  neceflary  in  reviewing  a  book,  publilhedin  the  latter  end 
I  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  which  the  author  relates  that 
I  Heremon  and  Heber,  the  leaders  of  the  Milehans,  defer- 
1  mined  by  lots,  a  few  centuries  after  the  flood,  which  of 
J  them  fhould  pofTefs  Cirmaclfes  the  poet,  and  Qnna  Ceanfinn 
f|  the  harper;  and  gravely  records  the  aCceffion  of  Tighern- 
mas  to  the<monarchy  of  Ireland  anno  mundi  2815. 
i  According  to  Mr.  Walker,  and  his  authorities,  Keating, 
fj  O’Halloram,'  and  Warner,  the  reign  of  Corrnne  O  Con, 
i  who  was  proclaimed  monarch  of  Ireland' Anno  Dom.  254, 

jgave  birth  to'  the  heroic  times  and  the  golden’  age  of  Ire¬ 
land.  Cormac  was  Nnbf  only  a  yiftorious  prince,  but  a 
friend  and  ,  patron  of.  the  fine  arts.  ,  He  eftablifhed  thre^ 
academies  at  'Trara ;  the  firft  a  military  academy  for  in- 
y  firufting  the  young  nobility  in  the  ufc  of  arms  ;  the  fecond 
||  on  hiftorical  one,  where  the  Seanachiadhe  aftembled  front 
||  time-to  time  to  examine  the  public  records;  .and  the  third 
P  an  academy  for  the  Brehons  to  meet  in,  to-  fuperintendi, 
||  explain,  and  render  law  and  juftice  compatible.  T'heie 
If  are  certainly  Very  fingular  inftitutions  in  the  third  century, 
oand  amOrig  an  unrefined  people.  One  would  think  that 
||tHere  was  little  occafioii  to  iiiftitute  a  military  academy 
I  when  vyar  was  the  only  honourable  profe'Hion,  and  every 
I  man  was  bred  to  arms ;  that  there  was  no  necefTIty.  to  inftl- 

||,i  tutean  academy  to  cyLzmme  public,  rcc.rds  Before 

I  the  ufe  of  letters  was  known;  and  that* the  attempts  of  the 
I  l^ehons  to^reconcile-law  and' equity  were  Tsdhtt  prematures 
I  as' this  refinement,  though  often  propofed,  has  never  yet' 

\  been  accomplifhed an  any  part  of  the  world.'  ■■  .  .  » 

(  ;  It  was  in  the  court  of  Cormac,  who  lived  in  all  the  fplen* 
i  imr,  of  an  jifiatic  princcy  fays  our  author,-  that  Fmgaf, 
^jfian,  and  , all  the  heroes  of  Ml*.  Macplierf6n’,  figured^aild 
®burjfhed.  ..t'.  . 

B  "'  'Let  us  now  turn  to  Fin,  the.brightcll  ornament.of  CormaeV  conrfv 
^nd  the  pride  of  Irifh  heroes.  This  great  commander  was  foo  of 
^Cumhal;  who  was. lineally  defeended  from- Niah  Neacht,  king,  of 
BLdnlter.  -  His  exploits;  and  the  vidories  obtained;  by  the  Fiann  (or 
vhiitia)  which  he  commanded;  are  recorded- by  fo'ntanyof  our  hido^ 
Wansi  and  fo' often  fung  by  our  bards,  that  it  is  not- neceflary  we 
Bhould,  nor  indeed  is  it  our  bafinefs  to  enlarge  on  tbem'here.  How- 
.Bver,  there  is  one  citcumdance  in  bis  life  which- we  will  take  leave  tq 
vention.  Cormac,  at  the  head  of  the  Fian,  and  attended  by  our 
:■  '  F  2  hero. 
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htrOi  failed  into  that  fart  of  North- Britain  which  lie?  oppofite  to  Ire- 
land,  where  he  planted  a  colony  of  Scots,  (the  name  which  the  Irilh 
then  here)  as  an  eftablilhment  for  Carbry  Riada,  his  cqufin- german. 
This  infant  colony,  which  the  Irifti  monarch  foflered  with  the  lolicitude 
bf  a  parent,  was  often  protcclcd  from  the  oppreflive  power  ^of  the 
'Romans  by  detachments  from  the  Fian,  under  the  command  of  Fin, 
occafionaily  ftationed  in  the  circumjacent  country.  Hence  the,claim 
of  the  Scots  to  Fin,  whom  one  of  their  writers  has  dignified  with  the 
litic  of  ‘  King  of  woody  Morven:’  and  hence  the  many  traditional  tales 
concerning  him  and  his  militia,  which  are  ilill  current  on  the  weftern 
ebaft  of  Scotland. 

•  The  ceremony  which  (if  Mr.  Maepherfon  is  to  be  credited)  was 
ufed  by  Fin  when  he  prepared  for  an  expedition,  ftrongly  marks  the 
, manners  of  thefe  gloomy  times.  A  Filea  at  midnight,  went  to  “  the 
hall  of  (hells,'*  (where  the  tribes  feafted  on  folemn  occafions)  raifed  the 
'war-fong,  and  thrice  called  the  fpirits  of  their  deceafed  anceftors  to 
come  **on  their  clouds"  to  behold  the  adlions  of  their  children.  He 
then  hung  a  (hield  on  a  tree,  flriking  it,  at  times,  with  the  blunt  end  of 
a  f^ar,  and  (inging  the  war-fong  b^ween.  This  he  did  for  three  fuc 
celTive  nights.  In  the  mean  time,  mefTengers  were  iiifpatched  to  fum 
toon  together  the  feveral  tribes. 

•  «  Fin  fellj  A.  D.  294,  in  an  engagement  at  Rathbrea,  on  the  banks 
t)f  the  river  Boyne,  near  Duleek.  In  confequence  of  this  event,  the 
name  of  Rathbrea  was  changed  into  that  of  Killeen,  or  Cill-Fibn,  that 
is,  the  burying  place  of  Fin.  Fin's  death  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  difTpIiition  of  the  Fian.  ,  ^  ' 

Our  hero  was  fometiroes  called  Fin  Almhain,  from  his  palace 
ivhich  flood  at  Almhain  (or  Allen),  in  the  county  of  Kildare.  He  was 
jibt  deficient  in  any  accomplifhmcnt  of  his  time ;  but  he  was  pre 
eminent  in.  poetry  and  mufic;  arts  of  which  none  of  the  Fian  w  ere  al 
^owed  to  be  ignorant.  In  a  poetical  dialogue  between  Oifin  and 
St.  Patrick  (which  was  probably  the  produftion  of  a  bard  of  the 
middle  ages)  we  find  Oifin  thus  extolling  the  vocal  powers  of  his 
father;  “  When  Fin  fat  upon  a  hill,  and  fung  a  tune  to  our  heroes, 
evhich  would  enchant  the  multitude  to  deep,  O I  how  much  fweeter 
ivas  it. than  thy  hymns."  Fin  was  twice  married.  His  (irft  wife, 
Graine,  a  daughter,  of  Cormac,  intrigued  with  Dermid,  one  of  his 
iobordinate  officers ;  in  confequence  of  which  he  repudiated  her,  and 
jwedded  her  fitter  Aibbhe.  By  ^efe  wives  he  had  feveral  children,  the 
anoft  celebrated  of  whom  was  Oifin, ^  an  intrepid  hero,  and  imq  of  the 
inoft  eminent  poets  of  his  age."  To  this  great  man  feveral  fugitive 
vieces  of  Iri(h  and  Erie  poetry  have  been  attributed ;  but  only  a  feiv 
nragments  of  his  works,  and  thbfe  mucli  mutilated  and  ill-authenti* 
czted,  have  come  down  to  us.  Indeed,  had  his  produ6lions  reached 
us  in  a  (late  of  original  perfibClion,  our  bell  Irifii  fcholars  would  have 
found  much  difficult  in  tranflating  them ;  for  there*  are  many  paifages 
in  Irilh  poems,  of  the  fifth  and  fixth  centuries,  which  feem  at  preierit, 
and  probably  ever  will  remain,  inexplicable.  Yet  we  are  told,  thu. 
the  poems  of  Oifin  are  recited  and  fung  at  this  day,  by  ignorant  ScoHiih 
binds,  though  the  charaAers  of  the  language  in  which  they  w  ere 
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^mpofcd  are  as  unintelligible  to  the  modern  Scots  as  the  hieroglyphics 
of  the  Egyptians. 

<  At  this  dillant  period  it  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  the  time  of  OiAn,*s 
birthi  or  the  part  of  Ireland  in  which  he  was  born ;  and  it  is  equally 
impoflible  to  afcertain  the  place  of  his  refidence ;  for  the  life  of  a  mill-* 
tary  man  is  erratic.  But  it  is  certain  that,,  in  the  county  of  Donegal, 
there  is  cloud-capt”  mountain  .called  Alt  OfToin,,  around  which 
(according. to  a  learned  writer)  is  the  whole  feenery  fo  finely  deferibed 
by  Mr.  Maepherfon  in  hij  “  Oifin’s  Poems;"  and,  to  the  northward  of 
Lough-Derg  are  the  mountains,  caverns,  and  lakes  of  Fin._  Here 
the  peafant,  as  he  hies  to  his  field,  the  images  impreffed  on  his  youth¬ 
ful  mind  being  awakened  by  the  feenes  around  him,  **  hums,  to 
himfelf  the  tale  of  other  times and  fhould  he  unexpectedly  hear 
the  foft  tread  of  an  approaching  foot,  or  a  ruflling  amidil  the  buihes, 
he  darts,  and  tremblingly  turns  around,  expedine  to  behold  the  airy 
form  of  fome  Finian  hero.  In  an  extraCl  made  by  Camden  from  an 
“  Account  of  the  Manners  of  the  Native  Irilh,"  in  the  fixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  “  they  think,"  fays  the  author,  “the  fouls  of  the  deceafed.are 
in  communion  with  the  famous  men  of  thofe  places,  of  whom  they  re¬ 
tain  many  ftories  arid  (onnets;  as  of  the  giants  Fin  Mac-Huylc,  Ofker- 
Mac-Ofshin,  or  Ofshin-Mac-Owin ;  and  they  fay,  through  illufionj 
that  they  often  fee  them."  •  . 

■  If  feven  Grecian  cities  ftrove  for  the  birth  of  Homer,  wc 
need  hot  be  furprized  that  Ireland  and  Scotland  fhould  con^ 
tend  for  the  birth  of  Fingal  and  Oflian.  *As  rrohe  of  them 
have  any  evidence  but  remote  tradition,  we  are  inclined  to 
prefer  the  moll  elegant  account  of  the  two,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  that  of  Mr.  Maepherfon.  There  is  a  wide  differericc 
between  the  Fingal  of  the  Scotdfh  bards,  the  king  of 
woody;  Morveii,  the  venerable  hufband  of  Roferana,  anci 
father  of  Oflian j  who,  when  he  raifed  the  voice  of  'the 
fthg,  “  his  hundred  bards*  leaned  from  their  feat  to,,lifteh 
“  to'the  voice  of  the  king,"  and  the  F  in  of  the  Irifh,  w'hofe 
wife  Graine  conferred  on  him  “  the  crown  of  cuckoldom^’/ 
and  who  fung  a  tune  to  his  heroes  that  lulled  them  irUc  a 
fc^nd JlcepJ*^  Our  author*  informs  us,  in  a  note  p.  3^ 
•*  that  the  Scottifh  rhonarchs  and  the  prelent  royal  family 
of  England  are  defeended  ffom.Fingal  and  O^an."  ^What 
a  pity  that ^ Mr,  Maepherfon  did  not krtow, this. metdot^ 
What  a  fine  occafion  would  have  prefented  for'  preu 
phetic  epifode  in  the  manner  of  Virgil,  unfolding  the.^fi|(w 
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learned  induftry^  and  ingenious  conjefture  of  the  Englifh, 
Scottilh,  and  Welch  antiquaries,  and  as  Mr.  Walker  throws 
no  farther  light  on  this  corner  of  antiquity,  we  fliall  pafs 
it  over  in  filencc. 

Having  thus  groped  his  way  through  the  dark  ages  of 
paganifm,  Mr.  Walker,  adopting  fome  of  that  “  Afiatic 
fplendour”  which  he  imputes  to  Cormac  O  Conn,  tell  us 
that  henceforth  he. will  proceed  with  that  Heady  ftep  and 
confident  air  w^hich  a  benighted  traveller  affumes  on  ob^ 
‘‘  ferving  the  mifis  of  the  morning  tinged  writh  the  glowing 
radiance  of  the  rifing  fun.” 

When  the  light  of  the  gofpel  firft  dawned  on  this 
illand,”  continues  our  author,  the  order  of  the  druids 
melted  like  vifion  into  air.  But  the  order  of  bards  con* 
tinned,  for  many  fucceeding  ages,  invariably  the  fame; 
with  this  difference,  that,  inltead  pf  faifing  paeans  to 
falfe  gods,  they  attuned  their  harps  to  the.praifes  of  the 
Molt  High  ;  and  the  fublime  bard  Cearbhal  played  on  the 
harp  to  Almighty  God  after  his  firjijleep.^^ 

About  this  time  the  apoftle  Patrick,,  wdth  achofen  com* 
nxitteeof  three, kings,  three  bllhpps,  and  three  bards,  re- 
yifed  the  records  of  the  kingdom,  illuftrated  tfie  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  the  ifland,  fettled  , the  genealogies  of  families,  tranf- 
Jated  the  law^s  into  profe,  and,  having  them  all  from 

the  corruptions  of  paganifniy  tranfcribed  the  purified  quiiit^ 
i^cnce  into  the  Scanachas  More^ox  Great.  Book  of  Andquity, 
which  venerable  volume  is  unfortunately  loft  !  The  wifdom 
of  the  Irifh  apoftle,  w^e  are  told,  continued  to  illuminate  his 
countrymen,  lefs  or  more^  and  the  fciences  and  polite  arU 
moved  progreflivcly  to  perfcRion  in  Ireland  till  the  invafion 
of  the  Danes,  “  w'hen  the  kingdom  was  tornvjxth  broils^  the 
feas  were  dycdjvith  blood  ^..znA  thtjight  of  the  fang  eclipfed.'" 
Here  a  grey  mift  rifes  from  the  fea  w^hich  darkens  .the  fplen- 
dour  of  the  Hibernian  morning,  .  \  ^  . 

To  fupply  this  hiatus  valde  defiendus^UAx.  Walker  prefenti 
us  with  . ‘‘  ^  account  of  the  ftate  of  raufic  among  the  an- 
cient  Irifh.”  The  Irifh  language,  he  tells  us,  pofijefles  all 
the  qualities  le  plus  coiivenaUe  au  chant  which  Rouffeau  at¬ 
tributes  to  the  Italian.  The  Hibernians  cultivated  three 
fpccies  of  mufical  compofition,  anfwering  to  the  three  mu- 
fical  modes  w’hich  the  Greeks  borrowed  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.  Thefe  were  the  Gollttraidheacht^  the  GeanttraidhcachU 
and  the  Suanttraidheacht.  If  he  Englifh  reader  whp  Centura 
to  articulate  thefe  words  will  not  recognize  in  tl^m  the 
foftnefs  ox  harmony  of  the  Italia^  language.  But  Irifh  ears 
are  die  beft  judges  of  Irifh  melody,  *  1 

:  Every 
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Every  infulated  and  unmixed  nation,  like  the  ancient  Irifh 
and  Scotch,  have  a  mufic  peculiar  to  themfelves ;  and  wdth 
regard  to  the  fvveetnefs,  the  wildnefs,  and  the  plaintive  ex¬ 
cellence  .of  the  Iriftx  melodies,  we  entirely  agree  with  out 
author. 

The  order,  of  bards  and  muficians  continued  during  the 
middle  ages,  though  not  with  their  former  lultre,  and  at 
laft  died  away  under  the  .perfecution  of  the  Tudors  and 
Stuarts.  After  the  invafion  of  the  Englifli  the  ftyle  of  their 
mufic  changed  from  the  fprightly  Phrygian  to  the  gravfc 
Doric,  for  w'hich  our  author  endeavours  to  affign  the 
caufe.  .... 

*  Thus  we  fee  that  mufic  maintained  its  ground  in  this  country, 
even  after  the  invafion  of  the  Engli(h«  But  its  fiyle  fufFered  a 
change;  for  the  fprightly  Phrygian  (to  which,  fays  Selden,  the  IrilH 
were  wholly  inclined)  gave  place  to  the  grave  Doric,  or  foft  Lydian 
meafure  :  fuch  was  the  nice  fenfibility  of  the  bards,  fuch  was  their 
tender  afFedion  for  their  country,  that  the  fubje^lion  to  which  the 
kingdom  was  reduced  afFedted  them  with  the  heaviell  fadnefs  I  Sink¬ 
ing  beneath  the  weight  of  fympathetic  forrow,  they  became  a  prey  to 
melancholy.  Hence  the  plaindvenefs  of  their  mufic;  for  the  ideas 
that  arife  in  the  mind  are  always  congenial  to,  and  receive  a  tindlure 
from  the  influencing  pallion.  Another  caufe  might  have  concurred, 
with  the  one  jiifl  mentioned,  in  promoting  a  change  in  the  ityle  of 
our  mufic,  The  bards,  often  driven,  together  with  their  patrons,  by 
the  fword  of  oppreflion  from  the  bufy  haunts  of  men,  were  obliged  to 
lie  concealed  in  inarlhes,  in  gloomy  forefts,  amongft  rugged  .moun¬ 
tains,  and  in  glyns  and  vallies  refounding  with  the  noife  of  falling 
waters,  or  filled  .with  portentous  echoes.  Such  feenes  as  thefe,  ,by 
throwing  a  gloom  over  the  fancy,  mull  have  confiderably  increafed 
their  fetded  melancholy :  fo  that,  when  they  attempted  to  fing,  it 
was  not  to  be  wondered  that  their  voices,  thus  weakened  by  ftruggling 
agaiiiil  an  heavy  mental  depreflion,  Ihould  rife  rather  by  minor 
thirds,  which  confilt  but  of  four  femi tones,  than  by  major  thirds, 
which  cbnfilt  of  live.  Now,  almoft  all  the  airs  of  this  period  are 
found  to  be  fet  In  the  minor  third,  and  to  be  of  the  fage  and  folemn 
nature  of  the  mufic  which  Milton  requires  in  his  Penferofo; 

—  ‘•  bid  the  foul  of  Orpheus  fing 
Such  notes  as  warbled  to  the  firing. 

Drew  iron  tears  from  Pluto’s  cheek,  • 

And  made  Hell  grant  what  Love  did  feek.’*  • 

We  confefs  we  have  fome  doubts  about  the  faft.  In  the 
wildnefs  and  folitude  of  all  uncultivated  countries,,  and 
among  nations  within  certain  limits  of  civilization,  the 
charaifer  of  men  Jomhre^  their  life  is  diverfified  with*  few 
incidents,  and  thofe  generally  of  the  human  kind  ;  and  the 
ftrain  both  of  their  poetry  and  mufic  partakes  of  the  grave 
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and  the  melancholy.  Sprightlinefs,  cheerfulnefs,  and  the 
eftufions  to  which  they  give  nirth,  are  bltflings  for  which 
wc  are  indebted  to  a  fmiling  afpe£t  of  nature,  to  the  fccu- 
rity  of  regular  government,  and  to  poliflied  fociety. 

There  are  many  copies  of  verfes  fcattcred  through  thefc 
IMemoirs,  faid  to  be  traiiflations  from  the  Irilh  ;  but  they 
have  no  character,  ftamp  or  originality,  and  contain  nothing 
but  the  common  places  of  poetry. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fa£t,  which  we  lhall  leave  to  the  invef- 
tigation  of  future  critics,  that,  among  all  the  tranllators 
from  the  Welch,  Irifli,  or  Highland  bards,  Mr.  Maepherfon 
is  the  only  fuccefsful  fon  of  Apollo,  who  has  enriched  the 
republic  of  letters  with  veins  of  poetry  equally  unknown  to 
ancient  and  to  modern  times  ;  and,  by  revealing,  or  creating, 
a  new.  poetic  world,*'  has  prelented  a  literary  phenomenon, 
which,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  will  always  be  contemr 
plated  with  admiration  and  delight. 

.  The  author  of  thele  Memoirs  has  been  much  indebted  to 
his  learned  friends  in  Ireland  for  their  contributions  to  this 
mifcellany  ;  and  in  the  appendix  there  are  fbme  curious 
papers  that  will  gratify  the  curiofity  of  the  antiquary,  and 
t^e lover  of  anecdote.  The  letter  Kom  the  Rev".  Mr.  Led- 
wich  to  th?  author  delerves  to  be.  dillinguiihed  ;  and,  as  one 
pafTage  in  it  throws  light  both  oh  Chriitian  and  pagan  antir 
quities,  we  fhall  prefent  it  to  the  reader. 

i  •  * 

"“•  St.  Paul  defires  the  Ephcfi^ns  to  (peak  to  each  other  in  pfalms, 
and  hymns,  and  fpiritual  fongs.  He  here  feems  to  make  ufe  of  a 
harfli  expreflion  to  avoid  introducing  a  heathen  term.  With  what 
pro{^iety  could  Chriflians  be  faid  to  (peak  to  each*  other  *in  hymns 
‘which  celebrated  the  divine  perfedlions  ?  But  they  might,  as  in  the 
pagan  Di  thy  ram  bics  ^ind  Paeans,  exercife  themfelves  in  the  antiphonial 
iipging,  and  fuccced  or  anfwer  each  other.  And  this  is  clearly  the 
appftieX  meaning. 

‘  However  he  difliked  the  pradlicesr  of  idolatry,  the  permiffion  he 
here  gives  the  Ephefians,  a  gay  and  luxurious  people,  of  ufing  pfalms, 
hymns,.and  odes,  was  abfolutely  necelTary  for  keeping  new  converts 
in  the  faith';  they  could  noceafily  forget  thejapturciOt  their  fellal  and 
choral  hymns';  and  it  is  probable  .the  apoIHes,  and  thci'K  difciples, 
formed  fpiritual  fongs,  on  their  model,  in  various  metres  fand  melo¬ 
dies;  at  lead,  the. early  fathers  of  the  church,  as  Clemens  of  Alexan- 
dria,‘-  Eufebius,  Chryfoftom,  Bafil,  and  Gregory  Nazienzen,  did  fo. 
Some  of  their  imitations  are  poetical ;  but  no  merit  oi  this  k  nd  could 
compenfate  a. Grecian  ear  lor  the  negligent,  injudicious  and.oiFenfive 
-  ufe.  of  improper  meaiures,  with  wh.ch  the  C'hrillian  !ComjM)liiion5 
abounded,  d^ionifiusi  Hallkarnafiseus;  ip;.  hi^;beoutilul  t/eatilie  laii 
cited,  gjves  inilances  of  the  moll  favourite  performers  being  hilTcd  oU 

•  the  dlage  for  the  fmalleft  want  of  rythm  or  accent ;  fuch  Weie  the 
delicacy  of  Grecian  organs,  and  the  corrednefs  of  Grecian  ude. 
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>  <  The  more  zealous  Catholics  digefted  thefe  inApid  produfliont ; 
but  the  public  were  very  far  from  acquiefcine  in  fuch  unlearned  and 
barbarous  poetry  and  mufic.  St.  Baul  complains  that  his  flock  ne- 
gleAed  his  pfalms  and  hymns  for  their  old  pagan  fongs*  The  Arrians* 
ApollinarianSy  and  other  heretics,  taking  advantage  of  the  popular  dif- 
gu(l|  formed  poems  in  the  true  Greek  flyle,  and  in  captivating  melo* 
dies;  the  union  and  charms  of  harrnony  and  verfe  were  too  powerful 
for  orthodoxy ;  the  number  of  fe£laries  foon  exceeded  that  of  true  be¬ 
lievers.  The  church  beheld  this  triumph  with  terror  and  amazement  ^ 
(he  faw  her  danger,  and  endeavoured  to  avert  it.  She  reformed  her 
hymns,  and  embraced  the  Greek  modes ;  nor  was  John,  the  o^cumenic 
biihop  of  :Conftantinople,  aihamed  to  urge  his  people  to  imitate  the 
^rrian  compofitions.  Gildas  and  Bede  agree  that  Britain  was  infeAed 
with  Arrianifm  ;  and  St.  Jerom  complains  that  the  Chriftian  world 
groaned  under  this  herefy.* 

t  If  Mr.  Walker  had  been  acquainted  with  the  original  Ian-* 
guage  of  his  country,  had  been  lefs  credulous,  and  lets  ad* 
didedto  idolatry,  his  Memoirs  would  have  been  much  more 
agreeable  and.  inftruftivc.  The  beft  of  all  caufcs  fuflers 
from  a  fanatic  ;  and  the  incomparable  beauty  of  a  dulcinea  ia 
injured  by  the  adoration  of  a  Quixote. 


Art,  II.  Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottifh  DialeEl,  by  Robert 
♦  Burns,  8vo.  5s,  Wilfon,  Kilmarnoch.'  1786. 


TN  an  age  that  is  fatiated  with  literary  pleafures,  nothing 
^  is  fo  grateful  to  the  public  tafte  as  novelty.  This  ingre¬ 
dient  will  give- a  gull  to  very  . -indifferent  fare,  ^and  lend  a 
flavour  to  the  produce  of  the  home-brewed  vintage.  What¬ 
ever  excites  the  jaded  appetite  of  an  epicure  will  be  prized  ; 
and  a  red  herring  from  Greenock  or  Dunbar  will  be  reckoned 
a  dclice.  From  this  propenfity  in  human  nature,*  a  mulical 
child,  a  rhyming  milkwoman,  a  learned  pig,  or  a  Ruffian 
poet,  wilD‘ ftrut  their,  hour  upon  the  Itage,’^  and  gain  the 
applaufe  of  the  moment.  From  this  caule,  and  this  alone, 
Stephen  Duck  the  threfher,  and  many  other  names, 

have  glittered  aiSd  difappeared  like  thole  bubbles  of  the  atmo* 
fphere  which  are  called liars.  * 

Robert  Burns,  the  Ayrlhire  ploughman,  vvhofe  Poems  are 
now  before  us,  does  not  belong  to  this  dais  of  ohfeurorum 
ViroTum,  Although  he  is  by  no  means  fuch  a  poetical'pro- 
digy.  as  ibme.  ^  his  maliciqus  friends  have  renrelented,  he 
has  a  genuine  title  to  the  attention  and  approoation  of  the 
public,  {IS  a  natural^  though  not  a  legitimate^  fon.^pf  the 
WMf?s,  , 
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The  firft  poems  in  this  colleftion  are  of  the  humorous 
and  latirical  kind ;  arid  in  tbefe  our  author  appears  to  be 
moft  af  home.  In  his  ferious  poems  we  can  trace  imitations 
of  almbft  every  Ehglifh  author  of  celebrity  *  ;  but  his  hu¬ 
mour  is  entirely  his  own.  His  addfefs  to  the  Dell  (Devil), 
The  holy  fair  (a  country  facrament),  and  his  Epiille,  in 
which  he  difguiles  an  amour  under  the  veil  of  partridge- 
fhooting,  are  his  mafterpieces  in  this  line ;  and  happily  in 
tbefe  inftances  his  humour  is  neither  local  nor  traniient; 
for  the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flelh,  will  always  keep 
their  ground.  **  The  vifion”  is  perhaps  the  moft  poetical 
of  all  his  performances.  Revolving  his  obfcure  fituation, 
in  which  there  ‘was  nothing  to  animate  purfuit  or  gratify 
ambition  comparing  his  humble  lot  with  the  more  flou- 
fifhing , condition  of  mercantile  adventures ;  and  vowing  to 
fenounce  the  unprofitable  trade  of  verfe  for  ever ;  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  a  celeftial  figure  ;  not  one  of  the  nine  mufes, 
celeibrated  in  fiftion  ;  but  the  real  mufe  of.  every  infpi red 
poet,  the  GENIUS  of  his  native  diftridt  and  frequented 
fcenes.  This  is  an  elegant  and  happy  imagination.  The 
form  ..of  Nature,  that  firft  met  his  enainoured  eyes,  is  the 
mufe  of  the  rural  poet.  The  mountains,  the  forefts,  and 
the  ftreamsj  are  the  living  volumes,  that  impregnate  his 
fancy,  and  kindle  the  fire  of  genius. '  The  addrels  of  this  ru¬ 
ral  deity  to  him  marks  the  charadfer,  and  defcribes  the  feel' 
ingsofipbet. 

,  *  With  future  hope  I  oft  would  gaze, .  . 

Fond,  on  thy  little,  early  ways, 

..  Thy  rudcly-caroU’d,  chiming  phrafe. 

In  uncouth  rhymes. 

Fir’d  at  the  Ample,  artlefs  lays 

Of  other  times. 

i 

I  • 


I  faw  thee  feek  the  founding  (hore» 
Delighted  with  the  dafhing  roar ; 

Or  when  the  North  his  fleecy  flore 

Drove  through  the  Iky, 
I  faw  grim  Nature's  vifage  hoar. 

Struck  thy  young  eye. 


•  Robert  Boms,  though  he  has  been  rcprefented  as  an  ordinary 
ploughman,  was  a  farmer,  or  what  they  call  a  tenant  in  Scotland,  and 
rented  land  which  he* cultivated  with  his  own  hands.'  He  is  better 
acQuaiuted  with  the  Englilh  poets  th^  mod  authors  that  have  come 
mmr  our  review. 
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Or  when  the  decp-grecn-mantl’d  earth  -  • 

Wann-cherifh’d  cv'ry  flowret’s  birth. 

And  joy  and  mafic  pouring  forth 

In  ev’ry.  grove,  . 

I  faw  thee  eye  ;he  gen’ralmirth  . 

With  teundlcfs  love. 

When  ripen’d  fields  and  azure  Ikies 
Call’d  forth  the  reaper’s  ruftling  noife,  * 

I  faw  thee  leave  their  ev’ning  joys, 

And  lonely  fialk. 

To  vent  thy  bofoin’s  fwelling  rife, 

In  penfive  walk.  ‘ 

When  youthful  Love,  warni  blufliing,  ftrong, 
Keen^fliiverrng  Ihot  thy  nerves  along, 

V  Thofe  accents,  grateful  to  thy  tongue, 

Th’ adored  Name, 

I  taught  thee  how  to  pour  in  fong,  ^  . 

To  footh  thy  flame. 

I  faw  thy  pulfe’s  maddening  play  . . 

Wild  fend  thee  Pleafure’s  devious  way, 

Mifled  by  Fancy’s  meteor- ray,  , 

3  By  Paflion  driven:  . .  . 

2  But  yet  the  light  that  led  aftray  >  •  . 

t  Wai  light  from  Heav’n.’ 

I .  Halloween,”  or  Even,  gives  a  juft  and  literal  account 
I  of  the  principal  fpells  charms  that  are  praftifed,  oa 
i  that  anniverfary,  among  the  peafants  of  Scotlandi  from,  the 
I  defire  of  prying  into  futurity,  but  it  is  not  happily  executed^ 
I  A  mij^tvire  of  the  folemn  aivd  burlefque  can  never  be  agree- 
i  able.  -  •  .  .  ' 

I  ‘‘  The  Cotter’s  (cottager’s)  Saturday  Night,”  is,  without 
I  exception,  the  beft  poem  in  the  colleftion.  It  is  written  in 
I  the'ftanza  of  Spenfer,  which  probably  out  bard  "acquired 
I  from  Thomfons  Caftle  of .  Indolence,”  and  Beattie’s 
I  ‘‘  Minftrel.”  It  defcribes  one  of  the  happieft  and  moft  af- 
I  fefting  feenes  to  be  found  in  a  country  life;  and  draws  a 
I  domeftic  pidlure  of  ruftic  firnplicity,  natural  tendernefs,  and 
I  innocent  paflion,  that  muft  pleafe  every  reader  whofe  feelings 
I  are  not  perverted,  . 

I  The  Odes  to  a  Moufe  on  turning  up  her  Neft,”  artd  tP  a 
i  Mountain  Daily,”  are  of  a  ftmilar  nature,  and  will  ftrike 
I  every  reader  for  the  elegant  fancy  and  the  vein  of  lent!  mental 
I  refleftion  that  runs  throi^h  them.  As  the  latter  contains 
I  few  provincial  phralcs  we  ihall  prelent  it  to  the  reader. 
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. i.  ^  *  •  » 

«  To  a  MouHTAiH  -DAi^Y,  on  turning  one  down  with  the 
'  '  Plough  in  April  1786. 

•  Wee,  model!,  crimfon. tipped  flow Vj  .  , 
Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour  ^ 

For  1  maun  crulh  amang  the  floure 

•  Thy  (lender  ilem;  i  " 

To  fpare  thee  now  ii  pal!  my  pow’r,  '  . 

Thoii  bonie  gem.  . ;  -  *  . 

Alas?  it’s  no  thy  neebor  fweer. 

The  bonie  lark,  companion  meet? 

Bending  thee  ’mangthe  dewy  weet! 

Wi’s  fpeckl’d  breal!, 

.Wheir  opward-fpringing,  bly the  to  greet 
;  j  "  The  purpling  call. 

Cauld  blew jhe  bitter* biting 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth ;  .  .  - 

Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  ftormjJ 
‘  '^Scarce  rear’d  above  x\it  farint^e^rth  ' 

•  .  -  .  j  Thy  tender  form. 

^  MM  •  »  '  *  * 

The  flauntlngjKwV^  our  gardens  yield, 

‘  High  (helt’ring  wbdds  and  wa’s  maun  Ihicld#  .  , 

But  thoB>  beneath  the  random  bield 
-  *  '  *  O’  clod  or  ilahe,  .  / 

,  Adorns  Ac  .  .. 

..  .  '  '  Unfeen,  alane.  ‘ 


^Therc,  in  thy  fcanty.  mantle  clad, 
'Thy  foawie  bofom  fun  ward  Ipread,  .  ^ 
'  ^  Thou  lifts  thy  unafliinung  head 

‘  In  humble  puife^ 

’  -  "'Bet  now  the JiMre  ixftw's  thy  bed, 

"  -  —‘'T.  *  ‘And  low  thou  lies ! 

*  ^  ■  r  -  I  "  ^ 

"  Such  IS  Ae  fate  of  artlefs  maid. 


^  - 


* 

1  ..*  • 

.  I , 


•  »  tki- 


>y.~  ►  >’  *- 


.  fewVfi  of  the  jural  fliade  I  .  f  >  c  j 

‘‘-B^^novcVfimpUciiy.Vtray^,  .. vv. 
..  ^  .  .  V  ,Aftd  guilcldTs <3^1L  4  .  • 

.-Tfflftr;Hkethee7«lhfoil»d,1siii'd  ''  ® - 

Low  i’  the  duft^ 


Such  is  the  fate  of  fimple  bard. 

On  life’s  rough  ocean  luck lefs  fiarr’d! 
Unikilfu)  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore. 

Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard,  ' 

And  whelm  him  o’er ! 


t  .. 
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Such  fatc  toyi<^n>^  is  gJv!n,^  ^ 

Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  ftriv’n* 

By  human  pride  or  cunning  driven 

To  Misery’s  brink,  .  » 

Till  wrench’d  of  cv’ry  ftay  but  HEAV’N^  'r 

He,  ruin’d,  fink !  -  > 

Ev’n  thou  who  mourn'ft  the  Daljy\  fate, 

That  fate  is  lio  dillant  date ; 

Stern  Kuin’s  ploughjhare  drives  elate. 

Full  on  thy  bloom. 

Till  cruih’d  beneath  the  furrow^ s  weight,  ’  ' 

Shall  be  thy  doom  1 

^  « 

.  ..The  ftanza  of  Mr.  Burns  is  generally  ill-chofen)  and  his 
provincial  dialed  coniines  his  beauties  to  one  half  of  the 
iiland.  But-he  poiTeiTes  the  genuine  charafleriftics  of  a  poet ; 
a  vigorous  mind,  a  lively'fancy,  a  furjprizing  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  an  exprellion  rich,  various,  and -abun* 
dant.  In  the  plaintive  or  pathetic  he  does, not  excel;  his 
love-poems  (though  he  confefles,  or,  rather a ftnehant 
to  the  belle pajfion)  are  execrable;  but  in  the  midft  of.  vul¬ 
garity  and  common-place,  which.occupy  one  half  of  the  vo¬ 
lume,  we  meet  with  many  ftriking  beauties  that  make  ample 
comjienfation.  One  happy  tpuch.oii  the  Eolian  harp  frpin 
fairy  fingers  awakes  emotions  in  the  Ibul  that  makes  us  forget 
the  antecedent  mediocrity  or  harihneis  of  that,  natural  mulic. 

.  The  liberal  patronage  which  Scotland  has  extended  to  this, 
felf-taught  bard  reflects  honour,  on  the  country.  If  Mr. 
Burns  has  flouriihed  in  the  ihade  of  obfeurity,  his.  country- 
Will  form  higher  expeftations  from  him  w’’hen  balking  ia. 
the  funlhine  of  applaufe.  His  iituatipn,  however,  is  criti¬ 
cal.  He  feems  to  poffefs  top  great  a  facility  pf  compofition, 
and.  is  too  eaiily  Satisfied,  wit h^  his  own  produftions.  .  F'ame 
niay  be  procured  by  novelty,  but  it  mult  be  fuppprted  by 
merit.  We  have'  thrown  put  thefe  hints  to  our  young  and 
ingenious  author,  becaufe  we’difeerri  faults  in  him,  w^hjeh,.  if 
not  corfedted,  like  the^  in^  the  ^apothecary" s  oinimeni],  may 
give  an  unfortunate  tihdiure  and,  colour  to  his  futurc.com- 
pofilions.  . 
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Art.  III.  The  "Bhagvat-Geeta:  or,  Dialogues  of  Kreepma  and 
jdrjoon:  in  Eighteen  Lectures .  fVitk  ‘Notes,’  Tranjlated 
from  the  Original,  in  the  Sanjkreet,  or.  ancient  Language  of 
the  Brahmans.  By  Charles  Wilkins,  knior  Merchant  in  the 
Service  of  the  Honourable  the  Eafi-lnaia  Company,  on  their 
Bengal  Eftabtijhmcnt,  4to.  7s.  6d.  boards.  Nourfe.  Lon¬ 
don,  1785. 

•T^HE  antiquities  of  India  prelcnt  an  intereftirig'fcene  to 
the  philofopher  and  the  hiftorian.  The  polition  of  In- 
doftan  in  the  niap  of  the  world  ;  the  abundant  fertility  of 
the  foil ;  hjftoricai  monuments  and  written  records ;  point 
out  this  country  as  among  the  firft  inhabited*  and‘  civilized 
parts  of  the  globe*  The  origin  of  refinementTh  Europe 
afeends  to  no  very  rernote  period ;  but  the  inhabitants  of 
India  extend  the  epoch  of  their  civilization  to  a  high,  per¬ 
haps' imaginary,  antiquity;  and.it  is  certain  that  tney- cul¬ 
tivated  the  arts,  and  enjoyed  •  the  pleafures  of  poliftied  Kfe, 
w  hile  pur  barbarous  anceftprs  wandered  in  the  foreft,  or  fo- 
jourhed  in  the  cave. .  The  moft  ancient  produif  ions  of  art  in 
the  cabinets' of  the  Chinele  emperors  are  of  4ndian  manu- 
fafture  the  Greeks  travelled  to  India  as  a  fchool'of  inftruc- 
tion  before  the-time  of  Pythagoras ;  Egypt  tranlplanted  her 
luxuries;  and  veftiges  of  her  Icience,  ingenuity,  and  inven¬ 
tions,  "are  found  over  all  the  Eaft* 

‘•/In  examining  the  accounts  which  travellers  give  of  the 
religion"'  and  policy  of  Indoltan,  we  behold  a  pile  of  ruins 
we  mark  the  remains  of  an  immenfe  edifice  which  is  de- 
ftroyed  ;  but  whofe*  fcattefed  fragments  atteft  the  grandeur 
arid  regularity  of  the  original  fabric,  Amidft  the  relics  of 
an  atlurd  fuperftition,  of  extravagant  ceremonies, '  and 
puerHe  obfcrvances,  we  perceive  the  traces  of  a  fublifne  j 
.morality,  a  philofophic  religion,  and  a  refined  policy.  Sta 
^viator/nero^m  caJeasi^^  is  an  infeription  that  Ihould  occur  ta 
cyeiy.pcrfbn  who  perufes  the  records,  of  traveffes  the'  re¬ 
gions  of  jndbft  an.  .  -  '  . 

The*  produftion  before  us  is  extracted  from  the  Mahab- 
harat,  which  contains  the  grand  myfteries  of  the  moft  an¬ 
cient  religion  in  the  world,  the  creed  of  the  Bramins.  The 
veil  of  fecrecy  with  which  they  ftudied  to  conceal  it  from 
the  view  of  the  vulgar,  and  even  from  the  penetration  of 
their  Mahometan  conquerors,  is  now  removed.  The  fruit- 
lefs  curiofity  of  the  emperor  Mahomet  Ackbar  is  well 
known.  But  the  liberal  treatment  which  the  natives  of 
lYtdia  have  of  late  years  experienced  from  the  mildnefs  of 
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Engliih  governmeot' ;  the  perfonal  attention  paid  to  the 
leaned  men  of  their  iOrdec  hy»the  late  governor-general  of 
Bengal;  and  their  experience  of  internal  tranquillity  in  the< 
luidu  of  furrounding,  troubl^,  under  his  aufpicious  admi- 
niftration  ;  have  at  length  created  a  confidence  in  our  ooun-- 
trymen,  and  remQved.  every  jealous  prejudice  from  theic 

minds.  •  •  • 

This  volume,  which  oriental  tradition  fuppofet  to  have 
been  written  by  a  learned 'Bramin  four  thoufands  years  ago, 
is  introduced  by  a  very  elegant  preface  from  Mr.'Haftings. 

It  contains  the  ge'nealoigy  and  hiftory  of  the  hoiife  of  Bh'gu- 
rirt ;  'and  relates,  the,  'diflenfions'  and,  wars  'of  its  two  great 
collateral  branches,  the  Kooroqs  and  Pandoos.  Thefons  of 
Pandoo,  of, whom  Arjoon,  the-  hero, of  this  hiftory,.  was 
one,  were  banjftied  .by,  their  .uncle,  and  guardian  fromH^- 
tenapoor,  at  that  time  the  feat  of  government  in  Indoftan. 
The  exiles,  after  a^:feries  of  adventures,'returncd-with’a 
powerful  array- to< avenge  their  wrongs,  and  aflert  their  pre- 
tenfions  to  the 'empke,  in  right  of  their  father.’’  In  this 
ftate  the  epifodfe  opehs  in '  a  di'alogue  between  Arjp'pn  and 
Kreelhna,  here  taken  for  God  himfelflii  his  laft  incarnation, 
or  defeent  to  earth  in  a  mortal  form. 

The  principal  defign  of  thefe  dialogues  feems  to  have  been 
to.  creift  a  'fyftfiin  of.  philofbphic-  theifm,  in  op^)6fition  to 
idolatry,  and  AipetdUtion, .  at  the  fame  time  giving  a  toler¬ 
ation  to  the  vulgar  obfervances'  and  ceremonies  incukatcdt 
by  the  vedr,  or  ancient  jeriptures.  of  the  Hindoos.  This 
points  out  a  remarkable  era  to  be  found  in.  the  annals  of 
almofti  all’  civilized  nations,  when,  from  the  progfefs  of 
knowledge,  and  the  perfection  of  reafon,  the fplrit  of'  phi- 
Ibfophy  moves  upon  the!  chaos  of  fables  derived'  from  anti¬ 
quity,  and  reduces  it  to  form  and  order.  The  authqf  does 
not  make  a  dijre^  attack  upon  the  prevailing  prejudice: "of 
the  people,  oi;  the  dlyine  authprity  of  the  facred  tx^ks ;  yet, 
by  offering  eternal  happinefs  to  fiich  as  worfhm  Brahni,  oi? 
the  Almighty,  while  he  declares  the  reward  of  fuch  as-fel- 
Idw  other  gods  lhall  be,  but  a  temporary  enjoy  merit,  of  Ian 
inferior  heaven,  his  defign  was  fo  accelerate  or  accompli/h 
the’  downfal  of  polytheifm ;  or  at  leaft  to  induce  men  ^tp 
^lieve  thzt  3.  fupTerne  itivijihle.  being  was  prefent  in  evCry 
fmage  before  which  they  bent,  and  the  pbjeft  of  alftKcir 
ceremonies  and  facrifices.  . 

The  objeft  of  popular  fuperftition  in  India,  as  in  ajl  other 
regions  of  the  world,  was  to  avert  the  evils,  or  prpc.ui,e  (bd 
enjoy  merits,, of  the  prefent  life, .  by  a 'courfe  of  ypjunt^ry 
^u^rities,.  or  rigorous  obfervarices.  In  pppp.fitibp.  .tp' this 
Qniyerfar  fyftem  of  corrupted  nature^  the  reader  will  be 
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pleafed  to  fee  the  fublime  doftrines  of  the  ftoic  philofophy 
promulgated  in  India  athoufand  years  before  their  introduce 
tion  into  Greece. 

*  Let  the  motive  be  in  the  deed,  and  not  in  the  event.  Be  not 
one  whofe  motive  for  a^lion  is  the  hope  of  reward.  Let  not  thy  life 
be  fpent  in  inafUoD.  Depend  upon  application,  perform  thy  duty, 
abandon  all  thought  of  the  confequence,  and  make  the  event  equal, 
whether  it  terminate  in  good  or  evil;  for  fuch  an  equality  is  called 
yo^.  The  aflion  (lands  at  a  dillance  inferior  to*  the  application  of 
wifdom.  t  Seek  an  afylum  then,  in  wifdom  alone;  for  the  miferablc 
and  unhappy  are  fo  on  account  of  the  event  of  thing! .  Men  who 
are  endued  with  true  wifdom,  are  unmindful  of  good  or  evil  in  this 
world.  '  Study  then  to  obtain  this  application  of  thy  underftanding; 
for  fuch  application  in  buiinefs  is  a. precious  art. 

•  ‘  Wife  men,  who  have^abandohed  all  thought  of  tKe. fruit  which 
is  produced  from  their  aflions,  are  freed  from  the  chains  of  birth,  and 
go  to  the  regions  of  eternal  happinefs^  . 

*  When  thy  rcafon  (hall  get  the  better  of  the  gloomy  weaknefs  of 
thy  heart,  then  (halt  thou  nave 'attained  i&ll  knowledge,  which  hath 
been,  or  is  worthy  to  be  taught.  -When  thy  underftanding,  by  (ludy 
brought  to  niaturity,  (hall  be  hxed  immoveably  in  contemplatiqn,  then 
(hall  it  obtain  true  wifdonu 

*  ArJOON.  '  ; 

.  •  What,  O  Kreelhna!  is  thediftindion  of  that  wife' and  fteady  man 
who  is  fixed  in  contemplation  ?  What  may  fuch  a  fage  declare  ?  Where 
may  he  dwell?  how  may  he  a£l?  .  *  t 

*  •  Kreeshna. 

*  1  .  ^ 

*  A  man  is  faid  to  be  confirmed  in  wifdom,  when  he  forfaketh 
•very  defire  which  entereth  into  his  heart,  and  of  himfelf  is  happy, 
and  contented  in  himfelf.  His  mind  is  undillurbed  inadverlity;  he 
is  happy  and  contented  in  profperity  ;  and  he  is  a  llranger  to  anxiety, 
fear,  and  anger.  Such  a  wife  man  is  called  a  Mopme,  The  wifdom 
cf  that  man  is  efiablifhed,  who  in  all  things  is  without  affedion ;  and, 
having  received  good  or  evil,  neither  rejmeeth  at  the  one,  nor  is  call 
down  by  the  other.  His  wifdom  is  confirmed,  when,  like  the  tor- 
toife,  he  can  draw  in  all  his  members,  and  refirain  them  from  their 
wonted  purpofes.  The  hungry  man  loleth  every  other  objeCl  but  the. 
gratification. of  his  appetite  ;  and  when  he  is  become  acquainted  with 
the  Supreme',  he  loleth  even  that.  l"he  tumultuous  fenfes  hurry  away, 
by  force,  the  heart  even  of  the  wife  man  who  flriveth  to  refirain 
them.  The  infpired  man,  trufiing  in  me,  may  quell  them,  and  be 
bappy.  The  man  who  bath  his  paflions  in  fubje&iohy  'is'poflelTed  of 
true  wifdom.* 

Thele  are  the  fentiments  of  Zeno,  of  Antoninus,  and 
Epidtetus.  The  following  image  illuftrates  the  Jtoic  freedom 
from  the  perturbation  of  pafTion  better  than  any  thing  that 
has  been  tranimitted  to  us  from  ckflical  antiquity,, .  The 
.  I  .  « man 
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<<  man  whofe  paflions  enter  into  his  heart  as  luaters  run  into 

the  unfiuclling  pajfive  ocean,  obtaineth  happinefs.”  The 
reward  of  the  virtuous  is  held  out  in  the  terms  of  the  ftoic 
fchool.  A  man  poflelTed  of  confidence  in  the  Supreme 

fhall  obtain  happinefs  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  mix  with 

the  incorporeal  nature  of  Brahm.” 

The  defcription  of  the  Divine  Being,  as  the  original  caufe 
and  animating  principle  of  all  nature,  contains  many  ftrokes 
of  the  philofbphical  and  poetical  fublime, 

s  *  Arjoon. 

*  This  fupreme  myftery,  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  the  Adhee* 
atma,  or  ruling  fpirit,  which,  out  of  loving-kindnefs,  thou  haft  made 
known  unto  me,  hath  dilfipated  my  ignorance  and  perplexity.  I 
have  heard  from  thee  a  full  account  of  the  creation  and  deftrudlion 
of  all  things,  and  alfo  of  the  mightihefs  of  thy  inexhauftible  fpirit. 
It  is  even  as  thou  haft  defcribed  thyfelf,  O  mighty  Lord!  I  am  now, 
O  moft  elevated  of  men,  anxious  to  behold  thy  divine  countenance  ; 
wherefore,  if  thou  thiakeft  it  may  be  beheld  by  me,  fhcw  me  thy 
never -failing  fpirit. 

*  Kr  eeshna. 

*  Behold,  O  Arjoon!  my  million  forms  divine,  of  various  fpecies, 
and  diverfe  (hapes  and  colours.  Behold  the  AdeetyaSy  and  the  Vafoos^ 
and  the  Roodrasy  and  the  MarootSy  and  the  twins  A/<ween  and  Koomar^ 
Behold  things  wonderful,  never  feen  before.  Behold,  in  this  my 
body,  the  whole  world,  animate  and  inanimate,  and  all  things  elfe 
thou  haft  a  mind  to  fee.  But  as  thou  art  unable  to  fee  with  thefe  thy 
natural  eyes,  1  will  give  thee  a  beavenly  eye,  with  which  behold  my 
divine  connedlion. 

*  S  ANJ  AV. 

*  The  mighty  compound  and  divine  being  HareCy  having,  O  Raja! 
thus  fpoken,  made  evident  unto  Arjeon  his  fupreme  and  heavenly 
form  i  of  many  a  mouth  and  eye ;  many  a  wondrous  fight ;  many  a 
heavenly  ornament;  many  an  up.raifed  weapon;  adorned  .with  ce- 
leftial  robes  anid  chaplets,  anointed  with  heavenly  effence;  covered 
with  every  marvellous  thing;  the  eternal  God,  whofe  countenance  is 
turned  on  every  fide !  The  glory  and  amazino  fplendour  of  this 
mighty  Being  may  be  likened  to  the  fun  rifing  at  once  into  the  hea-. 
vens,  with  a  thoufand  times  more  than  ufual  brightnels^  The  fon  of 
Pandoo  then  beheld,  within  the  body  of  the  God  of  gods,  Handing 
together,  the  whole  univerfe  divided  fortli  into  its  vail  variety.  He  was 
overwhelmed  with  wonder,  and  every  hair  was  raifed  on  end.  He 

I  bowed  down  his  head  before  the  God,  and  thus  addreffed  him.  with, 
joined  hands.  .  -  . 

V  Ar  j  OON.  -  .  *  '  i 

*  I  behold,  O  God!  within  thy  breaft,  the  Devjs  aflembled,*  and 
every  fpeeific  tribe  of  beings.  I  fee  BrahmUy  that  Deity,  fitting  on 

i  is  lotus-throne;  all  t;hc  Reejhtes  and  heavenly  Oaragas.  1  fee  thyfelf,- 
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on  all  fides,  of  infinite  (hape,  formed  with  abundant  armr,  and 
bellies,  and  mouths,  and  eyes;- but  I  can  neither  difcovcr  thy  be¬ 
ginning,  thy  middle,  nor  again  thy  end,  O  univerfal  Lord,  form  of 
the  univerfe!  1  fee  thee  with  a  crown,  and  armed  with  club  and 
Chakra^z.  mafs  of  glory,  darting  refulgent  beams  around.  I  fee  ihee, 
difficult  to  befeen,  (hining  on  all  lides  with  light  immeafurable,  like 
the  ardent  fire  or  glorious  Tun.  Thou  art  the  Supreme  Being,  incor 
ruptiblc,  worthy  to  be  known  !  Thou  art  prime  fupporter  of  the  uni 
verfal  orb  I  Thou  art  the  never-failing  and  eternal  guardian  of  reli 
gion!  Thou  art  from  all  beginning,  and  I  efteem  thee  Pooroojh.  I 
iee  thee  without  beginning,  without  middle,  and  without  end ;  of 
valour  infinite ;  of  arms  innumerable ;  the  fun  and  moon  thy  eyes 
thy.  mouth  a  flaming  fire ;  and  the  whole  world  ihining  with  thy 
flefted  glory  f  The  fpace  between  the  heavens  and  the  earth  is  pof 
ieffed  by  thee  alone,  and  every  point  around :  the  three  regions  of  the 
univerfe,  O  mighty  Spirit !  behold  the  wonders  of  thy  awful  counte¬ 
nance  with  troubled  minds.  Of  the  celeftial  bands,  fome  I  fee  fly  to 
thee  for  refuge  ;  whilll  fome,  afraid,  with  joined  hands  fing  forth  thy 
praife.  The  Maharjhees^  holy  bands,  hail  thee,  and  glorify  thy 
name  with  adorating  praifes.  The  Roodrasy  the  Adeetyasy  the  Vafoosy 
and  all  thofe  beings  the  world  efteemeth  good ;  Afween  and  Kocmary 
the  Maroots  and  the  Oojhmapas ;  the  Gandharvs  zvA  the  YakJhaSy  with 
the  holy  tribes  of  ^oorsy  all  (land  gazing  on  thee,  and.  all  alike 
amazed  I  The  worlds,  alike  with  me,  are  terrified  to  behold  thy 
wondrous  form  gigantic;  with  many. mouths  and  eyes;  with  many 
arms,  and  legs,  and  breads ;  with  many  bellies,  and  with  rows  of 
dreadful  teeth  I  Thus  as  1  fee  thee,  touching  the  heavens,  and  Ihin 
ing  with  luch  glory;  of  fuch  various  hues,  with  widely-opened 
mouths,  and  bright  expanded  eyes,  1  am  didurbed  within  me;  my 
refolution  faileth  me,  OVeeJhnool  and  I  find  no  red!  Having  be¬ 
holden  thy  dreadful  teeth,  and  gazed  on  thy  countenance,  emblem  of 
Time’s  lad  fire,  I  know  not  which  way  I  turn !  I  find  no  peace!  Have 
mercy  then,  O  God  of  gods!  thou  manfion  of  the  univerfe!.  The 
ions  of  Dhreetarajhtray  now,  with  all  thofe  rulers  of  the  land,  Bheejhmay 
Drofiy  the  fori  of  Sooty  and  even  the  fronts  of  our  army,  feem  to  be  pre 
cipitating  thcmfelves  hadily  iato  thy  mouths,  difeovering  fuch  fright 
ful  rows  of  teeth  !  whild  fome  appear  to  dick  between  thy  teeth  with 
their  bodies  forely  mangled.  As  the  rapid  dreams  of  full-flowing 
rivers  roll  on  to  meet  the  ocean’s  bed,  even  fo  thefc  heroes  of  the 
human  race  rudi  on  towards  thy  flaming  mouths.  ‘  As  troops  of  in 
feds,  with  incrcafing  fpeed,  feck  their  own  dedrudion  in  the  flam 
ing  fire;  even  fo  thefe  people,  with  fwelling  fury,  feek  their  own  cie* 
ftrudion.  Thou  involved  and  fwallowed  them  altogether,  even  unto 
the  lafl:^  with  thy  flaining  mouths ;  whild  the  whole  world  is  filled 
with  thy  glory,  as  thy  awful  beams,  O  Veejhnoo!  fhine  forth  on  all 
fidcs.  Reverence  be  unto  thee,  thou  mod  exalted!  Deign  to  make 
known  unto  me  who  is  this  God  of  awful  figure!  I  am  anxious 
to  learn  thy  fourccj  and  ignorant  of  what  thy  prefipnce  here  por* 
tendeth.'. 

5  Arjooj^' 
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^  The  umverfe  rejoiceth  becaufe  of  thy  renown,  and  is  filled  with 
acal  for  thy  fervice.  The  evil  fpirits  are  terrified  and  flee  on  all  fides; 
whilft  the  holy  tribes  bow  down  in  adoration  before  thee.  And 
wherefore  (hould  they  not,  O  mighty  Being  I  bow  down  before  thee, 
who,  greater  Brahma%  art  the  prime  Creator!  eternal  God  of 
gods!  the  world’s  manfion!  Thou  art  the  incorruptible  Being;  dif- 
tindl  from  all  things  tranfient  l  Thou  art  before  all  gods,  the  ancient 
Pooroojh^  and  the  fupreme  fupporter  of  the  univerfe !  Thou  know’elt 
all  things,  and  art  worthy  to  be  known ;  thou  art  the  fupreme  man¬ 
fion;  and  by  thee,  O  infinite  form!  the  univerfe  was  fpread  abroad. 
Thou  art  Vayoo  the  god  of  wind,  Jgnee  the  god  of  fire,  Varoon  the 
god  of  oceans,  Safanka  the  moon,  Prajapatee  the  god  of  nations,  and 
Prapeetamaha  the  mighty  anceflor.  Reverence!  reverence  be  unto 
thee  a  thoufand  times  repeated  I  Again  and  again  reverence !  Reve* 
rence  be  unto  thee!  Reverence  be  unto  thee  before  and  behind !  Re¬ 
verence  be  unto  thee  on  all  fides,  O  thou  who  art  all  in  all  I  Infinite  is 
thy  power  and  thy  glory !  Thou  includeft  all  things,  wherefore  thou 
art  all  things !  Having  regarded  thee  as  my  friend,  I  fordbly  called 
'^t^KreeJhnay  Tada'vay  Friend!  but,  alas!  I  was  ignorant  of  this  thy 
greatuefs,  becaufe  I  was  blinded  by  my  affedion  and  prefumption. 
Thou  haft,  at  times,  alfo  in  fport  been  treated  ill  by  me ;  in  thy  re¬ 
creations,  in  thy  bed,  on  thy  chair,  and  at  thy  meals ;  in  private 
and  in  public;  for  which,  O  Being  inconceivable!  I  humbly  crave 
thy  forgivenefs.* 

The  principle  of  philofbphical  theifm,  the  belief  in  a 
Deity,  the  creator  and  preferver  of  the  world,  having  been 
eftablifhed  from  time  immemorial  over  all  the  Eaft,  affords 
the  ftrongeft  demonftration  of  the  high  antiquity  and  early 
civilization  of  that  part  of  the  globe.  Not  that  this  was  the 
firft  creed  of  the  Aborigines  of  Afia,  any  more  than  of  the 
Aborigines  of  Europe  or  America.  The  worfhip  of  the  ce- 
leliial  bodies,  and  of  an  invifible  fpirlt  ’who  prended  over  a 
particular  tribe,  has  been  the  univerfal  religion,  or  rather 
I’upcrftition,  of  mankind.  The  refolution  of  the  unknown 
}K)wers  or  agents  in  nature  into  one  efficient  and  almighty 
caufe,  is  an  effort  of  fcience  which  originated  from  the  few, 
and  in  which  no  country  is  generally  underllood  or  adopted 
by  the  many.  I'he.  vulgar,  who  arc  faithful  to  traditions 
and  obfervances,  preferve,  in  their  lupcrllitions,  the  early 
religion  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong ;  and  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  the  enlightened  to  extricate  from  barbarity,  and 
refine  into^  fyilem,  the  rude  notices  of  untutored  nature,  ar¬ 
rive  only  in  the  progrefs  of  philofophy,  and  mark  a  ffate  of 
cultivated  life  and  polifhed  manners.  We  may.  obierye, 
however,  that  this  philolbphical  refinement  has  alium^d  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  ampne  difierent  nations  of  the  world.  Where 
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the  pnefthood  was  a  leparate  and  diftindl  body,  as  among 
the  nations  of  Alia,  the  code  of  morals  was  brought  into 
the  religious  iyttem,  and  what  philolophy  was  known  con¬ 
firmed  of  purified  the  efiablifiied  creed.  'But  among  the  an¬ 
cient  nations  of  Europe,  in  which  the  care  of  religion  was 
intrufted  to  the  civil  magiftrate,  and  the  facerdotal  tribe 
had  no  feparate  exiftence  or  jurildiftion,  philofophy  and  mo¬ 
rals  were  totally  disjoined  from  the  popular  religion  or  fu- 
perllition  :  while  the  grofs  appetite  of  the  vulgar  was  in¬ 
dulged  with  the  latter,  the  former  was  cultivated  and  im¬ 
proved  by  the  ingenious  and  the  elegant.  Hence  the  cha¬ 
racter,  elevation,  and  purity  of  the  Greek  moralifts.'  Un¬ 
contaminated  with  any  fyfteni  of  fuperftition,  \vhich  mull 
always  be  local  and  temporary,  they  fpeak  to  all  nations 
and  all  ages.  Dilciples  of  nature  only,  they  have  become 
the  teachers  of  the  w'orld.  , 

In  the  notes  there  is  an  epifode,  extradled  from  the  Ma- 
habharat,  which  contaihs  many  lublime  images,  and  bears  a 
^(triking  refeniblance  to  Hefiod’s  War  of  the  Giants,  and  Mil- 
ton’s  Battle  of  the  Angels. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Bhagvat-Geeta  is  one  of  the  moft 
valuable  literary  curiolities  that  has  hitherto  been  tranfmit- 
ted  to  us  from  the  Ealt.  Making  allowance  for  an  oblcurity 
infeparable  from  a  work  of  luch  high  antiquity;  or  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  abfurdity  and  bombaft,  which  mark  all  the  oriental 
compofitlpns ,  it  contains  tracks  of  lliblimity  which  the 
lovers  of  Horner  and  of  Milton  will  admire,  and  introduces 
m  to  a  fyltem  of  philolpphicaj  religion  w'hich  a  Chriiliad 
will  venerate. 


Art.  IV.  A  Maritime  State  confidercdy  as  to  the  Health  cf 
Seamen  I  with  effectual  Means  for  rendering  the  Situation  of 
that  i^aluahk  Clafs  of  People  more  comfortable.  To  ivhich  are 
annexedy  Jomc  general  Ohfervations  ot\  the  Difeafes  incident 
to  Seamen ;  and  arrAppendix  of  additional  Notes  and  Kcrnarh 
in  the  Order  of  .the  Urork. ,  By  Charles  Fletcher^  M.D.  laU 
Surgeon  in  his  Majefifs  Navy.  ^  8vo.  5s.  boards.  Dublin; 
printed  for  the  Author.  1786.  '  >  , 

♦ 

ClNCE  the  general  caufes  of  the  feurvy  pn  board  of 
^  IhipSt  and  the  kind  ol  diet  beft  adapted  to  obviate  them, 
have  been  f^lly  a/certained,  this  dUeale,  formerly  lo  fatal 
.  on  long  voyages,  and  in  tropic";iL climates^  may  novvj.  by  the 
nie.pf  :q>ro}>cr  means,^  be  entirely  prevented.  Emits  alon^ 
with  z  free  circulation  ofair,  and  cleanlineU,  .are  liulicieiu 
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frif  the  purpofe.  In  different  propofals,  made  of  late  year§, 
for  prelerving  the  health  of  leamen,  thele  cjrcumftances 
have  been  repeatedly  recommended  ;  and  their  importance 
is  farther  urged  by  the  author  now  under  confideration  ;  who, 
though  we  cannot  fay  that  he  makes  any  hew  oblervations 
on  the  fubje6l,  is  at  leall  a  warm  advocate  for  fupplying  the 
navy,  and  merchant  vellels  likewilc,  with  the  approved 
means  of  preventing  the  Icurvy  on  long  voyages.  Con^ 
fiftently  with  this  defign  he  takes  a  view  of  the  diet  of  Tea¬ 
men,  with  regard  to  feveraJ  articles  of  which  he  fuggefts 
fome  propolals  not  unworthy  of  attention.  He  tells  us  that^ 
by  the  following  method,  butter  may  be  preferved  in  a  folld 
flate,  and  free  from  rancidity  during  a  three  years  tro¬ 
pical  ftation,  provided  it  be  feiit  on  board  perfedfly  fweet 
and  good.  .  . 

/  Inftead  of  firkins,  let  it  be  put  up  in  waxed  canvas  bags,  con¬ 
taining  each  about  fifty  pounds  weight;  when  oft  board,  Jet  it  be 
thrown  into  water  caiks^  or  large  tank  fixed  in  the  hold  for  that  pur¬ 
pofe,  conftantly  kept  full  with  fait  water,  and  renew'ed  once  or  twice 
a  week,  according  to  circumfiances;  by  drawing  off  the  old  water 
from  a  cock  fixed  near  the  lower  end,  while  the  new  is  admitted  from 
a  bunghole  made  in  the  upper.  n 

‘  In  this  procefs  there  is  no  room  for  apprehending  any  bad  qua¬ 
lity  being  imparted  to  the  butter  by  the  fea  water.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  capable  of  imparting  any  thing,  it  muft  be  that  of  rendering 
the  ^body  foluble;  an  happy  cirpumftance  this,  where  the  whole  of 
their  diet,  as  it  now  llands,  is  rather  calculated  to  create  obftruftionsj 
a  principal  caufe  of  moll  of  their  complaints;’ 

It  is  well  known  that  bread,  by  being* long  klept  in  a  hot 
climate,  becomes  highly  acrid ;  often  generating  thofe  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  lb  frequent  among  fea- 
men,  terminating  in  fluxes,  fdvers,  and  death.  This  au¬ 
thor,  therefore,  recommends  that  ati  additional  quantity  of 
flour  be  fent  on  hoard,  for  the  purpofe  of  baking  bread  on 
Ihore,  near  the  ufual  rendezvous,  as  often  as  convenient. 
On  this  fiibjeft  he  infotnls  us  that  he  has  found  the  following 
the  bell  fubftitute  for  yeaft : 

Let  a  quantity  of  barm  be  fpread  oiit  thin  upoh  boards, 
and  fexpofed  to  a  moderate  degree  of  heat;  lb  that  xho 
humidity  be  evaporated,  and  that  it  may  be  left  in  a  dty^ 

**  granulated  llate;  it  mult  be  then  put  into  phials,  well 
corked  and  fealed.  Let  there  be  a  Itrdng  Iblirtion  of  ho- 
“  ney  in  w’ort,  into  which  throw  1  fmall  portion  of  the 
above  powder  ;  and,  in  the  ninetieth  degree-  of -heat  of 
“  Fahrenheit’s  fcale,.  a  brilk  fermentation  will  foon  be  ex-i^ 
cited,  perfeftly  qualilied  for  every  purpofe  fet  which  bariu 
L  empluved.’’  ^ 
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As  the  moft  efFeclual  methexi  of  prcfei  ving  beef  or  pork 
at  lea,  in  hot  climates.  Dr.  Fletcher  propofes,  that,  to  the 
proper  quantity  of  lalt  to  every  barrel  of  luch  meat,  four 
ounces  of  allfpice,  and  eight  ounces  of  laltpetre,  in  pow¬ 
der,  be  added.  Heoblerv.es,  that,  from,  the  general  ule  of 
fpices  among  the  oriental  nations,  they  are  fo  far  from  be¬ 
ing  produ<ffive  of  any  bad  conlequences  to  the  conftitution 
of  feamen,  that  they  really  are  of  effential  utility.  But, 
fuppoling  this  not  to  be  a  fadt,  though  he  declares  himfelf 
of  the  contrary  opinion,  from  the  oblervations  which  he  has 
made  in  the  Eaft-lndies,  he  remarks  that  the  fpices,  as  well 
as  the  falts,  will,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  walked  out  in  the 
adtion  of  boiling,  in  the  fleam ;  a  method  which,  he  hopes, 
obtains  throughout  the  navy. 

Among  the  improvements  fpecified  by  this  author,  he  pro¬ 
poles  the  ellablilhment  of  orchards  and  gardens,  under  the 
■  appellation  of  Britilh  Naval  Gardens,  for  the  ufe  of  leamcn 
in  tropical  climates.  On  the  whole,, we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  dietical  regulations  recommended  by  Dr.  Fletcher  would 
prove  of  great  advantage  to  the  health  of  feamen  in  hot 
climates ;  but  we  Ihould  have  approved  more  of  his  conduct, 
as  an  author,  had  he  not  Iwelled  the  volume  to  fo  unneceflary 
an  extent  by  declamatory  amplification,  and  frequent  extracts, 
from  poets. 


Art.  V.  The  happy  Art  ofTeazing ;  a  Novel.  Small  8vo.  3s. 
boards.  Jamelbn.  London,  1787. 
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R.  Addifon,  in  one  of  his  Spedtators,  informs  the  rea¬ 
der,  that,  after  he  had  written  a  paper,  he  fearched 
among  the  dallies  for  a  motto ;  that  is,  he  did  not  fit  his  Ipe- 
culations  to  a  motto,  but  adapted  a  motto  to  his  fpeculations. 
In  like  manner  the  author  of  this  piece,  which  may  be  called 
^^Effujiens  of  Gallantry,  Whim,  and  ludicrous  Conceits,”  rather 
than  a  novel,  inllead  of  laying  down  any  regular  and  art¬ 
ful  planj  exhibits  a  very  mixed  and  various  feene ;  in  which 
good  and  evil,  joy  and  forrow,  are  blended  by  very  fudden, 
whimfical,  .and  unexpedted  tranfitions,  as  in  real  life.  Yet 
it  is  not  without  a  connedfed  Itory;  and,  if  the  unities  are 
allowed  not  to  be  fo  necelTary  in  produdlions  that  are  clalFed 
under  the  name  of  novels  and  romances  as  in  dramatic 


com pofit ions,  the  degree  of  irregularity  which  llrikes  us 
very  forcibly  may  perhaps  meet  with  fome  Indulgence.  1  he 
Weroine.of  The  happy  art  of  tcazing’Ys  a  kind  of  romantic 
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free-thinker,  whimfical,  lively,  jealous  of  the  dignity  of 
her  fex,  and  of  a  genius  fertile  in  lhatagcms  and  intrigue. 
Her  lover,  a  naan  of  decent  fortune,  of  a  liberal  education, 
of  an  elevated  mind,  but  of  ^ch  excellive  delicacy  of  len- 
timent,  that  he  requires  in  a  naiftrefs,  previous  to  marriage,, 
very  ftrong  and  unequivocal  proofs  of  unaflefled  and  finccre. 
affedlion.  The  lady  is  precilely  of  the  fame  way  of  think¬ 
ing  on  her  part,  with  regard  to  an  hulband.  Hence  a  va¬ 
riety  of  affectation  and  art,  and  a  variety  of  chafaClers  and 
fentiments,  many  of  which  are  fo  rifible  that  they  muft  re¬ 
lax  the  mufcles  of  the  reader  if  they  arc  not  indeed  very 
rigid.  .The  artifices  praCtifed  by'  both  parties  end  hap¬ 
pily,  whence  the  performance  is  denominated  “  The  happy’ 
art  of  teazirigi” 

There  is  an  underplot  aIfo,_  in  which  there  is  more 
regularity,  though  lefs  fire  and  fancy,  than  in  the  main 
dcligiii  An  artful  villain,  a  fine  gentleman  from  Lon¬ 
don,  is  hofpitably  entertained  in  the  houfe  of  a  refpedfable 
and  wealthy  farmer  in  the’ country.  This  fellow  forms  a 
delign  of  feducing  his  hoft’s  daughter.  The  following  let¬ 
ters  will  give  fomc  idea  of  this  intrigue,  and  of  a  numerous 
and  valuable  clafs  among  the. people  of  England, 

*  Mifs  Sqiiabb  to'  Mifs  Scarecrow. 

‘  Dear  Mifs, 

*  O  pray  conggratulate  thy  happy  Mariii  Squabb;  for  the  fined 
gentleman  in  London  is  arrived  here.  O  me !  our  ruftics  now  make, 
me  quite  fick.  He  is  fo  purlite  and  degaygee.  Well !  he  has  quite* 
won  my  heart.  Such  eafe,  and  fuch  a  mannur  !  Then  1  am  thure 
his  intentions  are  honerable.  And  he  was  as  well  acquainted  the  firtl 
day*  as  ever  fen.  Then  I  have  been  very  much  to  blame',  that’s  fur- 
tain,  clfe  he  would  have  fubdewed  my  poor  fluttering  heart  intifdy ; 
b\it  honour  prevents  him.  O  me  I  how  different  is  his  dilicate  face’ 
from  my  cuzln’s  coorfe* complexions.  Then  his  hand  is  fo  foft,  that* 
my  blood  runs  trotting  ‘to  my  heart.  He  told  me,  before  I  had  fin 
him  a  hour,  that  my  eyes  was  like  whefper,  and  that  my  face  eklelled 
the  blulhingrofe  when  Aurora  unbars  the  chambers  of  the  eafte.  ^Yet 
he  is  fo  moddift,  that  he  never  takes  indilicate  liberties ;  elfe  I  am 
fhure  I  fhould  be  undon.  Then,  when  bur  ruftic  fa'mmiiy  be  fleepy, 
I  he  fays  is  the  time  to  be  awake.  Then,  when  they  are  doazing  over 
their  cards,  he  comes  to  me  and  exes  for  a  kifs.  Tother  day  he 
chufed  the  fineft  flower  in  the  garden,  and  gave  it, me  upon  his  nees, 
and  faid  my  blufh  ekfeeded  that  beauty  as  much  as  his  detachment  to 
jne  furpaft  all  the  languege  of  the  fublimefl  poets  could  exprefs.  Yet, 
tf  I  was  not  fhure  of  his  paflicn  for  me,  I  fhould  be  uncafy  on  ac¬ 
count  of  wifits  that  he  makes.  But  he  fays  he  is  upon  a  fair  of 
pllantry  for  a  friend.  He  fwears  his  peflion  will  laft  as  long  as  his  ^ 
We,  and  fmites  his  breaft  j  and  by  his  laming  has  perfwaded  me  that" 
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a  man  huddling  over  a  form  of  a  book  is  a  joke ;  and  that  it  always 
fpciles  love  j  and  that  nature  was  built  before  churches ;  and  then  he 
laughs  lo  bcwitchingly !  But  then  my  father  doant  much  like  him, 
and  wont  let  us  be  together  alone  ;  tho  tny  mother  and  brother  doat 
upon  him,  and  ever>'  body  envies  me  to  dillraftion.  But  I  hear  him 
coming  to  me  finging,  Lo<ve^  gentle  tyrant  of  my  breajt^  gftint  my  fund 
and  Joft  requejl ! 

*  bo  Maria  Squabb  bids  the  adew» 

«  Jonathan  Squabb,  Efq.  to  Mr.Wimblcton; 

*  Dear  Sir, 

i 

*  I  am  like  to  be  turned  out  of  my  own  houfe,  in  mine  old  aige,  by 
a  jackanaps  who  is  come  down  from  London  to  lleep  Whitfuntide,  as 
he  tells  us  himfelf ;  for  he  ftands  for  no  ceremony.  He  looks  upon 
us  all  as  unworthy  of  the  monkey  breed  ;  and  has  already,  -in  two  or 
three  days,  turned  all  our  heads,  except  mine.  My  poor  wife  would 
lillen  to  him  for  morning  to  night ;  and  ray  daughter,  I  really  believe, 
is  in  love  with  him  ;  who,  though  I  fay  it  that  fhould  not  fay  it,  is  a 
Ihinrta  garl  as  any  in  the  county.  His  manner  of  addrefling  har  is  to 
tell  har  of  the  women,  poor  fouls,  that  he  has  demoliflied  ;  and,  ods 
lidiy  kinzy  1  believe  there  is  no  other  way  fo  effedlial.  But  he  never 
fo  much  as  mentions ,  honur;  though  my  poor  wife  expedls  he  will 
propofe  every  day to  change  his  life;  but,  though  I  am  fhure  he 
likes  her,  1  dont  believe  he  ever  intends  it.  Though  !  am  but  a 
plain  honed  man,  I  dont  think  he  will  marry  her,  though  her  fortune 
be  ten  thoufand  polmd ;  for  I  cant  find  that  the  jackanapes  is  in  debt. 
Yet  he  is  not  bad  company.  Til  tell  thee  fome  of  his  llories,  which 
run  mqfliy  upon  intrig;  and  he  often  brings  to  my  mind  poor  Moll 
Turpintine,  and  Sail  Trollop.  Ah,  poor  Moll  I  I  broke  thy  heart 
without  knowing  it.  Ah,  poor  garl !  Sail's  round  cheeks  and  rogifh 
eyes  got  the  better  of  thy  innocent  looks,  and  modeft  face.  Well; 
but  to  our  gentleman,  whofe  llories  are  entertaining,  if  they  are  true. 
For  though  I  was  as  comely  as  mod,  and  had  good  laming,  I  mud 
not  talk  the  fame  day  as  he.  As  for  your  middle  run  of  fmiling  huf- 
feys,  fays  he,  tofs  a  cool  hundred  in  theirs  or  their'mothers  laps, 
and  treat  and  flatter  their  fathers,  and  turn  their  heads  with  finery; 
and  tis  done.  But  then  I  am  fooh  tired  of  them.  The  fruit  that  falk 
^without  Jhaking,  And  then  he  goes  to  finging,  and  perhaps  to  danc¬ 
ing.  Then  ever  now  and  then  he’ll  fqueake.  “  I’ll  tell  you,”  fays 
he,  **  how  I  ferved  Lady  Jane,nvho  had  been  married  to  Sir  William 
Bumpkin  about  three  months.  Nay,  I  was  really  in  love  with  her 
near  a  week ;  and,  after  telling  her  of  it  with  my  eyes,  flipped  a 
£ery  dooe  into  her  hand  that  finged  her  pocket,  informing  her  of  a 
mafkerade.  You  may  be  affured  Ihe  accepted  my  invitation.  I  al¬ 
ways  go  in  a  dominno,  for  I  hate  nonfenfe ;  told  him  that  he  kne^ 
too  much  of  the  world  to  expofe  himielf  by  watching  his  wife. 
Twirls  aw'ay  a  llrect,  and  back  again,  whilll  he  had  been  employed 
in  giunting  to  a  Covent- Garden  fultana.”  He  fays  lawyers  and  la¬ 
dies  are  in  the  fame  predicament  of  being  angry  in  proportion  to  their 
being  pleaied. 

^  -  Thg 
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•  The  other  day,  being  left  with  him  alone,  **  You  have  got  a 
rood  plump  girl,  Squabb.  1  reckon  you’ll  tols  ten  ihoufand  at  her 
head.  But  ftic  wants  polilhing,  Squabb ;  fend  her  to  town.  I  af- 
fure  you,  Sir,  I  have  too  much  regard  for  her  (for  I  was  rally  angry) 
to  fend  her  among  rakehells  and  monkies.”— “  I  would  be  her  pro¬ 
testor,  Squabb,  and  introducer.”— Odd-ludly-kinx!  .you  would  in¬ 
troduce  her  with  a  vengeance!”  He  then  altered  his  voice,  and 
talked  of  indifferent  matters.  I  believe  he  thought  he  had  fpoken 
too  freely.  And  I  (hall  take  good  care,  for  the  future,  that  he  does 
not  go  off  with  her.  As  for  my  foolifti  wife,  I  quellion  if  Ihe  would 
be  lorry  if  he  was.  Odd-ludiy-kinz, !  If  you  think  of  any  good  ad¬ 
vice,  pray  fend  it  me,  lealt  my  poor  giil  is  overreached  by  his  arts; 
{oXyOdd-ludly^kinzJ  I  know  he’s  for  toryrorying  her.’ 

This  coxcomb,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  two  heroines  of 
the  novel,  is  committed  by  a  jultice  of  the  peace,  on  ac-. 
count  of  feme  bungling  and  ludicrous,-  rather  than  criminal, 
efforts  in  the  way  of  low  gallantry,  to  prilbn,  until  he  finds 
m  fecurlty  for  his  good  behaviour.  A  French  valet  writes, 
9  on  this  fubjeef,  the  following  letter  to  his  mailer,  who  was 
*  privy  to  the  artifice  played  upon  the  coxcomb. 


A  Gaul  to  Vainly. 


‘  Onard  Sir, 


8  Me  dide  coame  at  the  time  apointed  to  entrappe  De  Chevallcre 
S  Cloddye,  He  be  coame  very  fmarte,  ande  dede  exarcife  De  Grate 

*  BulTe.  He  dede  taulke  of  de  necke,  and  de  brelles,  and  de  bubbyss, 
aod  de  funne,  and  de  mune.  He  dede  drawe  up  in  bauttle  araie. 
DeneMadaume  Ifabellaue  dede  egge-him  on,  as  ure  onar,  fo  famus 
for  de  intrege  and  de  vinninge  de  hartes  of  de  chaurming  vice  fexe, 
dede  derefte.  For  doughe  me  be  very  gallaunte,  and  of  yon  very 
polite  nafione,  me  be  no  match  for  ue  at  de  intrege.  Denne  (he  dede 
taulke  of  de  cartuche,  and  he  dede  taulke  of  de  hatches.  Denne  (he 

y  dede  fqueke  as  ure  onar  dede  diredle,  and  we  dede  lift  de  handes 

*  alofte  and  borde  hi>Me.  And  doughe  he  dede  caule  us  de  fcoundrele, 

VC  dede  carrie  him  before  de  pollece  de  ftiffe  rumpe.  He  dede  offere 
agrete  dele  de  munny ;  and  ve  begge  ure  onar  to  direfte  how  ve  are 
de  precede;  and  be  ure  onar’s  oDediente  umble  farvante  to  com- 
maunde,  ... 

,  De  VfE. 

*  P.  S.  De  Chevauliere  be  now  in  de  mullegrubs  inftede  of  de 
H  buffe.’ 

H  The  fcene.of  .all  is  laid  in  the  country.  Rural  man- 
H  ners  and  lentlments  are  deferibed  with  great  pleafantry 
H  and  truth.  There  is  no  moral  to  be  derived  from 
H  this  performance ;  unlefs,  perhaps,  we  fhould  be  inclined 
H  to  view  that  as  a  moral  with  which  it  is  wound  up  and 
n  concluded,  that  a  country  life  with  them  we  love,  in- 
B  '  eluding 
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eluding  books,  relations,  friends,  and  a  beautiful  and  good 
wife,  is  the  happiett  condition  of  human  nature.  Although 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  fentiment  and  religion  in  this  novel, 
ydt  there  is  much  indelicate  and  fenfual  delcription.  In  the 
general  compofition  or  conftru£lion  of  the  work  there  is  an 
irregularity,^,  and  even  an  incongruity,  that  is  very  un- 
pfeafing.  The  author  pofleffes  more  learning  than  judg* 
ment and  more  fire  than  tafte.  In  perufing  his  work  vve 
o^en  labour  to  travel  over  rugged  precipices* and»bleak  hills; 
aod  are  icarcely  repaid  for  our  toil  by  the  very  luxuriant  and 
fertile  vallics  which  intervene’; 


Art.  VI.  Curfory  Remarks  on  Inclofures;  /hewing  the  perni^ 
cious  atid  deftru^iwe  Confeqtiences  of  inclojing  Common  rtcldsy ' 
k^c.  By  a>  Country  Farmer.  8vo.  is.  Debrett.  Lon¬ 
don,  1786. 

A  S  inclofing  of  common  fields  and  vvaftes  is*  now  the  rage 
of  the  people,  it  is  proper  the  eyes  of  every  one,  who 
take  a  part  in  this  fuppofed  improvement,  fliould  be  open 
to  its  advantages  and  difadvantages :  and  we  would  recom- 
raeud  them  to  look  over  this  traft,  written. apparently  by 
one  who  has  taken  Ibme  pains  to  make  himfelf  matter  of  the 
fubjeft. 

“  The  fble  inducement/’  he  fays;  to  inclofe  common 
fields  is.  to  engrols  the  lands  that  lie  difperfed  about  fuch 
fields  from  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  the  poor  ;  and  for  which 
increafe  of  land,  w^hen  let,  no  land-tax  is  paid  for  it  is ' 
evident,  and  well  known,  that,  if  fuch  inclofures  are  to  be 
ploughed  and  Ibwn  with  corn,  the  grain  is  not  fo  good,  nor 
in  fuch  plenty,  as  that  which  is  grown  in  open  fields.  Be- 
lides,  as,  when  thefe  lands  are  incloled5  they  are  generally 
lotted  out  into  farms,  it  mutt  of  coiirfe  diminifli  the  number 
of  Jnbabitants,,in  which  coniifts  the  wealth  and*  power  of^a 
nation.  This  is  an  argument  that  cannot  be  demonllrated ; 
it  mutt  be  determined  by  the  experience  of  a  number  ot 
years;  and  our  author  fays  he  is  convinced,*  if.  the  parilh- 
officers  of  thole  parifties  where  inclofures  have  taken  place 
for  fixty  years  paft  were  applied  to  generally,  it  w’ould  be 
found  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  are  confiderably  left 
than  they  were  prior  to  fuch  inclofures.  In  feme  cafes  the 
inhabitants  may  not  have  diminifhed,  but  have  delerted 
thofe  inclofed  places,  and  fettled  elfew^here ;  but  this  can¬ 
not  be  general.  To  prove  the  truth  of  this  affertion  we  can 
only.reafon  from  the  fa])erintendance  of  Frovidence,  w'ho, 

according 
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accorJing  to  the  vulgar  adage,.  never  fends  mouths  but 
be  lends  meat fo  he  never  fends  mouths  where  there  \% 
x\o  meat;  that  is,  the  people  are  not  fo  prolitic  in  general 
where  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  proviiions  or  fupport.  In  filh- 
ing  towns,  where  food  is  in  great  plenty,  the  place  is  every 
where  crowded  with  children  ;  whereas,  on  extenlive  waftes 
we  do  not  fee  an  inhabitant  for  miles.  So,  if  we  reafon 
from  analogy,  we  may  determine  the  fame  from  the  increafe 
of  rats  in  a  granary ;  a  rat  brings  forth  fix  or  eight  at  a 
litter,  and'  breeds  once  a  month  :  if  two  or  three  couple  of 
rats  have  taken  poffeHion  of  a  well-ftored  and  undilturbed ' 
granary,  they  will  increale  wonderfully  ;  w  hereas,  the  fame 
number.^  w^here  there  is  little  or  no  provifion  for  them,  will 
fcarce  increafe  at  all.  This  argument,  a  priori,  may  ferve,” 
in  contradiftion  to  jour  author^s  opinion,  to  Ihevv  the  policy . 
and  utility  of  inclofing  the  waftes,,  and  increafing  cultiva¬ 
tion  ;  though  inclofing  common  fields,  and  enabling  land¬ 
holders  to  lay  twenty  Imall  farms  into  four  or  fix,  may  be, 
on  the  other  hand,  taking  away  from  the  provifion  of  the 
poor,  and  of  courfe  may  tend  to  depopulate  the  country* 
if.  inclofures  are  fuftered,  luch  evils  fhould  be  prohi¬ 
bited. 

Another  argument  againft  inclofures  advanced  by  our  au^ 
thor,  where,  after  fuch  inclofing,  the  farms  are  made  larger, 
is  the  great  price  of  provifions.  When  farms  are  fmall,  the 
farmer  is  obliged  to  fell  to  pay  his  rent  and  fupply  his  pre- 
fent  neceflities ;  of  courfe  the  produce  of  the  country  is 
brought  to  market';  but”where  farms  are  extenfive,  the 
occupiers  mull  be  opulent,  and  will  of  courfe  keep  up  the. 
price  of  grain  by  not  fending  it  to  market  till  they  can  have 
a  large  price  for  it. 

In  the 'Courfe  of  this,  work  the  author  has  given  the 
reader  an  eflimate  of  the  expences  of  inclofing  a  parifh ;  and 
has  clearly  fhewn  that  it  is  not  attended  with  profit,*  alt 
things  confidered,  even,  to  thofe  who  covet  it;  and  by  an. 
eftiinate  of  the  produce  of  certain  lands  before  inclofure 
and  after  it,  he  fhews  us  that  the  public,  after  inclofure,  is 
confiderably  the  fufierer.  Hence,”  fays  he,  it  plainly. 
**  appears,  from  this  falfe  notion  of  improvement,  that 

many  thoufands  of  inhabitants  are  fenced  out  of  their 
‘‘  livelihood,  and  out  of  their  native  country,”  (tor  he  avers 
that  it  has  occafioned  emigration)  ‘‘  and  their  labour  en- 
;  ‘‘  tirely  loft  to  the  remaining  community  ;  and,  if  this  prac- 
■  “  tice  is  fufiered  to  continue,  England  mull  be  content 
“  with  about  half  its  number  of  inhabitants,  which  will  ren- 
‘  **  der  them  ah  eafy  prey  to  their  ambitious  and  alpirine: 
neighbours.”  '  ^  ^  ‘  ^  ^ 

He 
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He  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  were  the  walle  lands  al¬ 
lotted  to  the  poor  in  Imall  parcels,  paying  the  lord  of  the 
manor  a  quit -rent,  and,  alter  three  years,  a  land-tax,  c,d 
vahrenty  it. would  prevent  emigration,  and  increate  the  num¬ 
ber  ot  inhabitants.  If  they  were  not  able  to  indole,  they 
might  plough  the  land  unincloled,  as  open  lands  are  now 
cultivated.  ‘  A  gentleman  in  Ireland,  who  had  a  great  deal 
of  walle  land  on  his  ellate,*  uled  to  let  a  certain  portion  of 
it  to  any  one  for  twenty  years  gratis^  on  condition  they  cul¬ 
tivated  a  twentieth  part  of  it  annually;  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  he  could  let  it  for  ten  (hillings  an  acre.  He  thus 
improved  his  rents  at  a  very  ealy  rate. 

f 

I  I  ■!  Iiliiwii  i«ii  ■  ■■M.  ■■■■■*  .  ■—■—■II  ■  ,  ■  . 
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Art.  VII.  A  concife  Account  of  fome Natural  Curiofitics  in  the 

'Environs  of  Alalham  in  CraveUy  Torkjhire.'  By  Thomas 

'  Hurtley\  of  A  falharn,  Printed  at  the  Logographic  Prels. 

8vo.  6s.  Roblbn.  London,  1786. 

A  MONG  the  minute  and  fafhionable  fubdivifions  of  li- 
teratiire  in  the  prefent  age,-  the  defeription  and  natural 
hiftory  of  the  romantic  feenes  and*  particular^  diltrids  in 
England  makes  a  very  remarkable  figure.  There  is  fcarcely 
a  mountain  that  rears  its  head,,  a  ruin  that  projeds  its  (hadt^ 
or  a  river  that  winds  its  courfe,  unfung  or  unfaid  in  profe 
or  verle.  Such  deferiptions,  however,  are  more  interelting 
to  individuals  than  to  the  public.  Unlels  they  difplay  fome 
Tincommon  natural  curiofities,  or  introduce  to  us  Itriking 
Icenes  of  antiquity,  their  merit  is  local,  and  confined  to 
the  pars  parva  of  the  native  inhabitants  and  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  . 

The  fiiblime  feenes  and  romantic  fituations  in  the  envi-< 
rons  of  Malham  have  been  already  deferibed  by  Meflrs. 
Gray,  Pennant,  Walker,  and  other  travellers.  Mr.  Hurt- 
ley,  who  was  born  in  the  midft  of  thefe  romantic  mountains, 
V  and  whofe  anceltors  once  enjoyed  there  a  happy  indepen¬ 
dence  in  their  own  domains,  has  taken  a  more  ample  liir- 
vey,  and  given  a  more  particular  defeription  of  feenes  and 
landlcapes,  which,  but  tor  the  intervention  of  evil  fortune, 
he  might  have  called  his  own.  His  defeription  of  Gordale, 
of  which  a  good  drawing  is  given,  is  Itriking,  in  fome 
places  fublime,  and  occafionally*  mixed  with  the  bar- 
lefque. 

‘  From  fach  amufivc  fpcculatiotis  and  engagements  we  muft  now 
beg  leave  to  cdndudt  the  traveller  to  a  very  different  piece  of  feehery 
and  aufaclion;  more  vail,  more  awful,  more  fublime.  Unequal 

only 
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only  to  the  Cove  in  beauty,  Gordale  is  a  more  fiupendous  pavi¬ 
lion  of  fable  rockj  apparently  rent  afunder  by  fome  dreadful,  although 
inl'crutable  elementary  convulfion. 

*  The  firft  appearance  of  this  celebrated  Glen  is  more  tremendous 
and  ombrageous  than  the  Cove  ;  but  your  terror  in  the  approach  fub- 
fides  a  little,  or  is  diverfified,  by  the  pifturefque  and  romantic  pro¬ 
minencies  and  fhrubbery  of  the  banks. 

*  Difmounting  at  a  neat  little  farm-houfe,  at  the  entrance  of  an 
expanfive  vale,  your  attention  immediately  is  arrcfted  from  the  mean¬ 
ders  of  a  rapid  rivulet  filled  with  concretions  and  petrifactions  to  the 
proud  and  furly  front  of  an  inacceflible  mafs  of  iolid  rock,  impend¬ 
ing  towards  the  winding  of  a  gloomy  cavern  and  feeming  to  prohibit 
your  advance. 

*  I’he  laft  time  I  paid  my  vows  to  the  genius  of  this  my  native 
hermitage,  wrapt  in  contemplation,  and  lamenting  the  deAruclion  of 
many  a  variegated  bloflbm,  cropt  by  the  indilcriminating  hunger  of 
the  haggard  goats,  over  my  head,  among  the  cliffs,  one  ot  them  i^od 
and  fcratched  an  ear  upon  a  fhelf  where  1  would  not  have  Hood  Hock 


For  all  beneath  the  moon, 


♦  The  gloomy,  melancholy  day  fuited  well  the  favage  afpeCl  of  the 
place;’  and  although  my  mind,  from  the  frequent  adorations  I  have 
paid  here,  ought  to  have  been  proof  againll  furprize,  yet,  juH  on 
i  turning  the  corner  of  the  Scar,  where  the  Mures  are  hardly  afunder, 
and  feem  doling  diredUy  over  you — Good  Heavens  ?  what  was  mjr 
,  adonifhmentf  “  The  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  Killarney,  Loch  Lomond, 
or  any  other  wonder  of  the  kind,  at  no  time  (fays  an  eminent  tourift 
‘  and  philofopher)  exhibit  luch  a  chafm.”  But  at  this  inHant  a  dread¬ 
ful  peal  of  thunder,  which,  if  I  had  not  been  ftupid  beyond  concep- 
lion,  I  ought  to  have  been  prepared  for,  burll  upon  me.  ' 

‘  Struck  with  indefcribablc"  terror  a*nd  allonilhment,  the  natural 
apprehenfions  of  inHant  deHrudlion  being  over,  a  man  muH  have  been 
^4  dead  to  rationality  and  relledion,  whole  mind  was  not  elated  with 
immediate  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Archiiedt  and  Prderver  of  the 
i;  univerfe. 

‘  In  a  brighter  day,  and  without  any  hereditary  veneration  for 
i  I  the  ground,  to  a  mind  capable  of  being  iinpreffed  with  the  grand 
'  and  I’ublime  of  Nature,  this  is  a  feene  which  muH  infpire  a  pleafure 
.  challifed  by  aHonifhment  and  admiration.  Perfonal  fafety  alfo  infina- 
'  ates  itfelf  into  the  various  feelings  where  the  eye  and  car  are  fo  tre- 
msndoufly  affailed. 

,  ‘  As  foon  as  you  are  turned  within  the  canopy,  the  fupcrincumbent 

.  crags,  and  a  stupendous,  catarad  guftiing  impetuoufly  through  a  pro- 
^  digious  arch  above  an  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  almoH  horizontally  above 
‘  proclaim  again  more  Hernly,  Hue  odes  fed  non  amflita^^  The 
"  rock  upon  your  left  riles  perpendicularly,  variegated  indeed  with 
•  yews  and  evergreens  Harting  from  its  interHices  and  (helves.  But 
1  ihetc  are  not  the  thing  ;  it  is  the  rock  upon  your  right,  under  which 

3  y^u  Hand  to  fee  the  tall,  which  forms  the  principal  horror  of  the 
,  place  ^  ^ 

?  From 
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*  From  its  very  bafe  it  begins  to  dope  forwards  over  you  in  one 
•black  and  awful  canopy,  and  overfh'adows  above  half  the  area  be¬ 
low  its  tremendous  roOf.  When  you  ftand  five  or  fix  yards  diftant 
from  its  foot,  the  drops  which  are  inccflantly  diftilling  from  its  brow 
fall  upon*  your  head  ;  and  in  one  part  of  its  top,  more  expofed  to  the 
weather,’  there  are  fcverai  loofe  floncs  which  feem  hanging  in  the  air, 
and  threaten  you  with  immediate  annihilation. 

*  It  appears  fafer,  however,  to  fhelter  yourfelf  clofe  under  its 
'bafe,  and  truft  to  the  mercy  of  that  enormous  mafs  which  nothing 
but  an  earthquake  can  remove. 

*  From  the  bottom  of  this  right  hand  cleft  to  its  fummit,  which 
-overhangs  its  bafe  above  twenty  yards,  is  two  hundred  and  forty 
feet ;  but  above  this  point  there  are  three  other  rows  of  receding 
rocks,  confronting  a  fimilar  range  on  the  oppofite  fide  the  chafm, 
from  which,  if  a  line  was  drawn  acrofs,  the  central  height  from  the 
rivulet  would  be  above  three  hundred  yards. 

‘  If  any  thing  can  increafe  the  natural  folemnity  of  this  vaft  and 
tremendous  gulph,  it  is  the  mournful,  folitary  fereaming  of  the  eagle 
tribe,  and  the  ill-boding  croakings  of  the  ravens,  'which,  if  they  arc 
not  beyond  your  fight,  appear  foaring  fo  high  amid  the  clouds  as  if 
they  were  inhabitants  of  fome  loftier  region,  taking  a  furvey  of  the 
•world  below  them.’ 

The  goat  Jcratching  his  ear  upon  a  rock  where  the  hu- 
man  fpedlator  would  not  have fiood flock Jiill  for  all  beneath 
the  moon,  while  at  the  fame  time  a  dreadful  'peal  of 
^‘  thunder  burft  over  his  head,”  form  a  combination  of 
Images  highly  ludicrous.  The  laft  image  in  this  defeription 
is  lolemn  and  Itriking. 

>  To  this  delcription  of  Natural  feenery  in  the  environs  of 
Malham  is-  fubjoined  a  pedigree  of  the  Lambert  family, 
who  have  refided  in  that  county  fince  the  conquefl ;  and 
memoirs  of  the  celebrated  John  Lambert,  general  of  the 
parliamentary  forces  in  the  laft  century,  which  contain  no¬ 
thing  new  or  interefting. 


Art.  VIII.  7 he  Adventures  of  the  Six  Princejfes  of  Bah^hn^ 
in  their  Travels  to  the  Temple  of  Fir tue  ;  an  Allegory.  Dedi-- 
eated^  hy  Permijfion^  to  her  Royal  Highnefs  the  Princefs  Marj, 
By  Lucy  Peacock.  The  Second  Edition.  Printed  for  the 
Author.  4to.  3s.  Buckland.‘  London,  1786. 

^^HIS  work,  confidered  as  the  produftion  of  a  youn; 

lady,  is  entitled  .to  commendation.  Its  objcdl  is  the 
cultivation  of  virtue;  and  its  execution  fhevvs  a  fertile  ima¬ 
gination.  In  the  adventures  of  her  princeffes  the.authoreis 
has,  perhaps,  advanced  rather  too  far  into  the  regions  ot 
fiftion,  and  trodden  with  too  free  afoot  on  fairy  groiniJ- 
2  ’  Alletrory,  i 
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Allegory,  when  confined  within  certain  boundaries,  is  an 
admirable  mode  of  inftrudlion ;  when  Arained  beyond  due 
limits,  it  fails  in  the  efted  it  is  intended  to  produce.  W6 
overlook  and  negled  the  moral  when  the  fable  is  fupported 
by  agents  which  we  are  convinced  never  have  exifted. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  ftyle  and  manner  in  which  this  littfe 
work  is  executed,  we  fhall  prelent  our  readers  with  the  hif- 
tory  of  an  allegorical  knight,  whom  one  of  the  princelies  met 
with  in  her  adventures. 

‘The  Hiftory  of  Gentle  Reproof. 

“  My  life,  Madam,”  faid  the  ftranger,  “  has  been  marked,  froA 
carlieft  infancy,  by  misfortunes.  My  mother  was  a  fairy  of  thfe 
higheft  order;  her  name,  Friendihip.  It  happened  one  day,  wh^h 
ftie  was  walking  in  the  woods  with  her  companions,  that  (he  was  ac* 
cofted  by  a  young  knight  of  royal  extradion,  whofe  agreeable  perfoh 
and  manners  fo  captivated  her,  that,  contrary  to  the  Jaws  of  fairy¬ 
land,  (he  determined  to  marry  him,  notwithilanding  the  remon- 
ftrances  of  her  kindred.  By  this  marriage  (he  w'as  excluded  from  the 
fairy  court;  fo  great  is  their  diflike  to  an  union  with  mortals.  But 
it  gave  my  mother  little  uneafinefs ;  my  father,  whofe  name  was  In¬ 
tegrity,  poJTeiTing  a  difpofition  fo  amiable,  and  confonant  with  her 
own,,  that  their  lives  were  one  continued  feene  of  love  and  harmony; 
the  only  thing  that  appeared  wanting,  to  complete  their  felicity,  was 
a  child,  on  whom  they  might  lavilh  an  equal  fhare  of  tendernefs.  Jft 
was  not  long  before  this  likewife  was  added;  for,  two  years  after 
'  their  union,  I  was  born,  to  the  inexpredible  fatisfadion  of  my  pa¬ 
rents,  and  called  Gentle  Reproof.  But,  alas !  this  happinefs  was  but 
of  (hort  duration.  _ 

“  There  was  ah  old  fairy,  called  Malice,  (though  (he  generally 
went  by  the  name  of  the  Black. Fairy,  from  the  darknels  of  her 
complexion)  who  lived  not  far  from  our  habitation ;  (he  had  a  par¬ 
ticular,  averfion  to  my  mother,  occafioned  by  the  di(Ference  of  their 
art;  for,  as  my  mother  delighted  in,  and  pradifed,  that  part  of  en¬ 
chantment  wholly  Good — fo  her  foie  (kill  and  pleafure  depended  on 
Evil.  She  had  long  looked  with  a  malignant  eye  on  the  happinefs 
of  our  family;  and,  burfting  with  venom  at  this  addition  to  its  hap¬ 
pinefs,  invented  a  fcheuFie  to  imbitter  it,  by  dealing  me  away.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  one  day,  as  I  lay  afleep,  rendering  herfelf  invifible,  (be 
entered  the  hou(e,  and  efcaped  with  me  undifeovered  ;  then,  haiteif  •> 
ing  to  her  den,,  (he  made  ufe  of  many  diabolical  charms,  which 
changed  my  face  black  like  her  own ;  and  fO/  entirely  deformed  iric, 
that  it  would  have  been  impoffible  for'my  mother,  notwithflanding 
her  own  art,  to  have  known  me,  unlcfs  alTidcd  by  a  (uperior 
power :  when  thus  disfigured  (he  called  me  Reproach.  Educated 
under  her  tuition,  and  knowing  no  other  parents,  I  naturally  becarrre 
extremely  fond  of  her  ;  and  mull  do  her  the  jullice  to  acknbw'ledgje 
that  (he  equally  returned  it.  Her  favourite  amufement  was  to  life 
concealed  in  the  Fore/l  of  Strife,  with  me  at  her  fide ;  and  when  Cfc 

'  *  faw 
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faw  any  traveller  who  had  been  chaftifed  by  Ill-fame,  (another  fairy 
who  frequented  thofe  parts)  Malice  gave  me  the  hint  to  wound  the  oh- 
jcdl  with. my  arrow?,  which  were  prepared  by  my  fofter-mother  with 
iuch  fubtlc  poifon,  that  they  communicated  a  raging  madnefs  through 
the  whole  frame ;  fo  that,  unlefs  the  perfons  wounded  were  fortunate 
enough  to  repair  to  a  certain  tree,  which  contained  an  antidote  to  its 
venom,  they  foon  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives,  and  became  our  prey, 
which  \vc  devoured  at  leiiure, 

“  Thus,  Madam,  you  fee  my  life  was  fpent  in  a  Hate  of  favage  in. 
humanity,  whilft  my  true  parents  lived  bew'ailing  my  lofs,  and  conti. 
Dually  imploring  the  fairy  court  for  redrefs;  but  all  the  relief  they  could 
bedow  was,  to  inform  them  where  I  was,  and  by  whofe  power  de¬ 
tained  ;  but  the  charms  were  too  powerful  to  be  overruled  by  any  or¬ 
dinary  means;  fo  that  they  continued  deprived  of  hope  many  years; 
when  a  young  fairy,  of  my  mother’s  acquaintance,  advifed  her  to  re¬ 
pair  to  the  Cave  of  Merlin,  a  magician,,  and  confult  the  oracle.  To 
this  end  (he  fet  out,  and  arrived  at  the  cave  :  it  was  fituated  between 
two  high  rocks,  and  guarded  by  four  gentle  minded  fairies,  his  com¬ 
panions  ;  whom  my  mother,  by  her  art,  eafily  converfed  with ;  and 
liaving  entered,  together  with  the  magician,  confulted  the  oracle; 
which  an  lowered,  that,  unlefs  the  Cejius  of  Civility  y  which  lay  hid  in 
the  Plains  ofConcorJy  could  be  thrown  round  me,  I  (hould  never  re¬ 
turn  to  my  natural  form  and  underftanding. 

“  When  my  mother  underftood  this,  (he  immediately  went  in  pur- 
fait  of  it ;  and  found  it  in  the  place  the  oracle  pointed  out,i  hid  un¬ 
der  a  golden  ftone.  Her  next  care  was  to  call  it  round  me,  although 
a  very  has^ardous  enterprife,  I  being  condantly  armed  with  the  poi- 
foned  arrows,  ready  to  draw  at  the  (lighted  notice :  but  my  mother, 
determined  not  to  Ihrink  at  danger  where  there  was  the  lead  probabi¬ 
lity  of  regaining  me,  came  to  the  fared  where  the  Black  Fairy  and  my- 
fell  were  amuling  ourfelves  with  our  accudomed  diverfions ;  and  in  an 
.indant  encircled  u>e  ‘with  the  Cefus  before  my  foller-mother,  whofe 
eye  was  fixed  on  a  black  bear  I  had  jud  wounded.” 

*  Here  the  Frincefs  interrupted  him ;  and,  from  many  circum- 
dances,  difeovered,  to  their  mutual  furprize,  it  was  that  very  arrow, 
aimed  by  reproach,  with  which  Jhe  was  wounded,  when  under  the 
chadifement  of  Ill -fame.  After  this  the  Knight  proceeded  :  “  The 
Black  Fairy,  Madam,  as  I  was  faying,  did  not  perceive  my  mother 
till  it  was  too  late;  die  made  (igns,  indeed,  for  me  to  defend  royfclf; 
but  the  Cejlusy  which  ^had  the  wonderful  power  of  taming  the  moll 
favage  nature,  had  inllantly  wrought  an  aduni(hing  change  in  me  :  my 
complexion  was  no  longer  dark,  nor  my  countenance  lorbidding  ;  my 
peribn,  which  was  before  deformed  and  bloated,  was  now  fmooth  and 
delicate;  my  mind  alfo  underwent  a  total  revolution  ;  and  I  felt  a  jull 
abhorrence  of  my  foder-mother,  and  former  way  of  life ;  when, 
turning  .round,  1  perceived  my  real  mother  run,  bidding  me  iollow 
her;  which  1  did,  notwithdanding  the  rage  and  threats  of  the  Black 
fairy,  who  had  now  entirely  loll  her  power  over  me.  I  was  preiently 
introduced  to  Intcgiity,  my  father,  who  embraced  me  with  all  the  tranf- 
ports  of  parental  atfecUoq. 

Thus 
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Thus  my  parents  were  once  more  bleft ;  and  I  lived  in  the 
pcateft  tranquillity,  till,  being  one  day  extremely  hot,  1  unlocked 
the  CefiuSi  in  order  to  bathe ;  but  unfortunately  let  it  fall  into  the  ri¬ 
ver;  I  inftantly  plunged  to  recover  it;  but  the  current  ran  fo  ftrong, 
that  it  was  out  of  fight  in  a  moment.  Terrified  at  the  lofs,  I  returned 
to  my  mother,  from  whom  I  could  gain  iio  relief ;  her  only  advice  be¬ 
ing,- that  I  (hould  avoid  the  Foreft  tf  Strife^  where  Malice  lived,  and 
take  a  journey  to  Benigna,  a  powerful  fairy,  who  refiejed  in  the  fur¬ 
ther  part  of  this  country  ;  where  I  might,  perhaps,,  gain  fome  injtelJi- 
geace  of  it.  1  had  not  proceeded  far  on  my  enterprlze  before  I  was 
attacked  by  this  knight,  when  you  timely  interpoC^,  and  reconciled 
us  with  the  valuable  ^  GW- 

Thefe  Adventures  are  dedicated  to  her  Royal  HIghneft 
the  Princefs  Mary;  and^  indeed,. are  well  calculated,  if  pre- 
pcrly  explained,  to  be  ferviceable  to  young  ladies  of  her  ele- 
vat^  rank.  . 


Art.  IXi  Mejffiah  :  Fifty  espojitory  Difeourfes  tm  the  Series  of 
fcriptural'PaJJages  which  form  the  Subject  of  the  celebrated 
Oratorio  of  MandeL  Preached  in  the  Tears^i^^  ^W‘1785, 
in  the  Parijh-Chirch  of  St.  Mary  PVoolnorthy  Lombard^Strect. 
By  John  Newton^  Re^or.  2  vols.  8vo.  1OS4  Printed  for 
the  Author.  Buckland.  London,  1786. 

T^HE  pious  author  of  this  work,  in  his  preliminary  dtf^ 
***  courfe  to  the  fubjed. he  treats  on,  tells  us  that  he  had 
long  entertained  a  wilh  to  adopt  fome  plan  of  exhibiting  to 
his  congregation  the  principal  oiitFines  of  our  Saviour’s  cha- 
rader  and  mediation  in  a  regular  ferles  of  difeourfes,  fo  as  to 
form,  if  not  a  pifture,  at  leaff  a  flight  fketch  of  thofe  fea- 
*tures  of  his  glory  andgrace  which  endear  him’  to  the  hearts 
of  his  people  ;  and  that  the  grand  mufical  entertainments  at 
the  Abbey,  particularly  the  oratorio  of  the  Mefliah,  fur- 
niihed  hin;i  with  the  idea  of  the  work-  here  given  to  the 
public.  ‘  .  .  c  .  •  . 

It  cannot  be  fuppofed  for  .  one  moment  that  this  mufical 
Iperformance,  though  exhibited*  as  a  fpecies  of  entertain- 
paent,  .is  incompatible  with  the  ceremonies  of  religion ;  for, 
-independent  of  mufic’s  being  one  part  of  the  worlhip  of  the 
Creature,  this  oratorio  is  a  feleftion  of  fuch  facred  texts  of 
loly  writ  as  is  fufficient  to  infpire  the  Ibul  with  rapture, 
lud  imprefs' the  mind  with  the  lowlicft  reverence  and  de- 
f^outeft  adoration. 

f  Thc  Meffiah^of  Handel  confifts,  as  pur  author  tells  us,  of 
Inree  parts.  The  fifft  contains  the  prophecies  of  his  advent, 
the  happy  confequences,  together  with  the  angels’  mef- 
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fage  to  the  fhepherds,  informing  them  of  his  birth,  as  re 
lated  by  St.  Luke.  The  fecond  part  defcribes  his  palTion, 
death,  refurredtion,  and  afcenfion ;  his  taking  polTeffion  of 
his  kingdom  of  glory  ;  the  commencement  of  his  kingdom 
of  grace  upon  the  earth ;  and  the  certain  difappointment 
and  ruin  of  all  who  perfift  in  oppofition  to  his  wdll.  The 
third  part  exprefles  the  blelled  fruits  and  confummation  of 
his  undertaking,  in  the  deliverance  of  his  people  from  fin, 
Ibrrow,  and  death  ;  and  in  making  them  finally  viftorious 
over  all  their  enemies.  The  triumphant  long  of  the  re 
deemed  to  the  praile  of  the  Lamb,  who  bought  them  with 
his  own  blood,  ctofes  the  whole. 

Now  the  arrangement,  or  leries,  of  thefe  paflages  is  fo 
judicioully  difpofed,  fo  well  conneded,  and  fo  fully  com 
prehends  all  the  principal  truths  of  the  gofpel,  as  deferve 
richly  to  be  preached  to  a  Chriftian  congregation.  This 
l\Ir.  Newton  has  undertaken,  and  executed  .with  Ikill  and 
credit  to  himfelf.  His  difcourfes  are  rather  popular  thas 
logical ;  that  is,  they  are  a  kind  of  defcriptive  paraphrafe 
on  the'  feveral  texts  ;  but  the  Meffiah,  the  great  fubjed  ot 
the  oratorio,  is  the  leading  and  principal  fubjed  of  every 
fermon. 

The  firft  volume  relates  to  the  Saviour’s  charader,  advent, 
and  humiliation ;  the  fecond  to  his  exaltation,  kingdom, 
and  fecond  advent.  The  fubjeds  and  texts  are  as  follow 


V  O  L.  I. 

The  Confolation,  Ifa.xl.  1,2. 

The  Harbinger,  Ifa.  xl.  3,4,5. 

The  linking  of  the  Heavens 
and  the  Earth,  Hag.  ii.  6,7. 

The  Lord  coming  to  his 
Temple, Malachi  iii.  i  ,2,3. 

Immanuel,  Ifa.  vii.  14. 

Salvation  publilhed  from  the 
Mountains,  Ifa,  xl.  9. 

The  Morning  Light,  Ifa.  lx. 

^  ^  3* 

The  Sun  riling  upon  a  dark 
World,  11a.  ix.  2. 

Charaders  and  Names  of 
Melliah,  Ifa.  ix.  6. 

The  Angels  MelTage  and  Song, 
Luke  ii.  S — 14. 

Mefliah’s  Entrance  into  Je- 
rufalem,  Zech.  ix.  9, 10.. 


Effeds  of  Melliah’s  Appear 
ance,  Ifa.  xxxv.  5,6. 
The  great  Shepherd,  Ifa.  xL 
II. 

Reft  for  the  Weary,  MattxL 
28. 

Meiliah’s  eafy  Yoke,  Matt,  xi 

29>  3®* 

The  Lamb  of  God,  the  grea. 

Atonement,  John  i.  2g 
INIefliahdel'pifecf  and  rejeiM 
Ifa.  liii.  3. 

Voluntary  Suffering,  Ifa.h^ 
Meffiah  fuffering  for  us,  I 
liii.  4,  5. 

Sin  charged  upon  the  Surei;j 
Ifa.  liii.  6.  • 

Meffiah  derided  on  the  Cfo 
Pfalra  xxii.  7,  8. 
Meffiah  unpitied  and  witli 
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a  Comforter,  Pfalm  Ixix,  7'he  Extent  of  Mefliah’s.  fpi- 
20.  ritualKingdom,Rev,xi.i5.' 

No  Sorrow  like  Mefliah’sSor-  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of 
row,-  Lanii  i.  12.  Lords,  Rev.  xix.  6. 

Meffiah’s  Innocence  vindi-  Job’s  Faith  and  Expeftation, 
cated,  Ila,  liii.  8.  Job  xix.  25,26. 

His  rifing  from  the  Dead,  The  Lord  is  rilen  indeed, 
Ffalin  xvi.  10.  iCor.  xv.  20, 

Death  by  Adam  Life  by 
VOL.  II.  Chrift,  i  Cor.  xv.  21,22. 

The  Afcenfipn  of  Meffiah  to  The  general  Refurrection, 
Glory,  Pfalm  xxiv.  7^10.  i  Cor,  xv.  51,  52. 
MefliahtheSonofGod,  Heb.  Death  fwallovved  up  in  Vic- 
i.  5.  tory,  I  Cor.  xv.  54. 

Meffiah  worfliipped  by  An-  Triumph  over  Death  and  the 
gels,  Heb.  i.  6.  Grave,  i  Cor.  xv.  55,  56, 

Gifts  received  for  the  Rebel-  57. 
lious,  Pfalm  Ixviii.  18.  ^  Divine  Support  and  Protec¬ 

tion,  Rom.  viii.  31. 
.Accufers  challenged,  Rom, 
viii.  33. 


The  publication  of  the  Gof- 
pel,  Pfalm  Ixviii.  ii. 

The  Gofpel  Meflage  glad 
Tidings,  Rom.  x.  15. 

The  Progrefs  of  the  Gofpel, 
Rom.  X.  18. 

Oppofition  to  Meffiah  unrea- 
fonable,  Pfalm  ii.  i — 3. 

Ditto  vain,  Pfalm  ii.  4. 

Ditto  ruinous,  Pfalm  ii.  9. 

The  Lord  reigneth,  Rev.  xix, 
6. 


The  Interceffion  of  Chrift, 
Rom.  viii.  34. 

The  Song  of  the  Redeemed, 
Rev.  v.  9. 

The  Chorus  of  Angels,  Rev. 
V.  12. 

The  univerfal  Chorus,  Rev. 
-vri3. 


We  have  given  our  readers  the  texts  of  each  fermon  to 
fhevv  the  various  fubje£ts  treated  of  in-  thefe  volumes  ;  and 
venture  to  fay,  that,  as  the  oratorio  of  the  Meffiah  will  be 
often  repeated,  and,  on  account  of  its  liiblime  and  beautiful 
compofition,  will  live  while  mufic  exifts,  fuch  as  have  an 
ear  tuned  to  harmony,  and  capable  of  being  ravifhed  with 
celeftial  founds,  will  find  a  perufal  of  thelelermons  an  ex¬ 
cellent  preparative  to  this  heavenly  entertainment;  for 
then,  whilll  the  ear  is  enchanted,  the  mind  will  be  enrap¬ 
tured,  and  thofe  founds  that  affedl  the  olfadlory  organs  will 
Ipeak  convidion  to  the  heart.  Without  the  impreffion  of 
fuch  ideas,  the  performance  of  this  facred  exhibition,  and 
within  the  walls  of  a  cathedral,  can  be  little  better  than  a 
profanation  of  the  truths  of  God,  a  crucifying  the  Sun  of 
God  afrefh. 

H  2 
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1 1 6  White’s  prefcni  TraHia  of  Surgery. 

To  fay  that  the  language  of  thefe  fermons  correfponds  or 
keeps  pace  with  the  greatnefs  of  the  fubjeft,  and  the  lub- 
limity  of  the  mufical  compofition,  we  are  perfuaded  is  more 
than  the  author  wifhes  us  to  fay ;  and  more  than  we  can  fay 
with  truth.  But  this  we  can  fay,  that  the  language, 
though  unornamented,  is  unaffedled,  and  at  the  fame  time  is 
fenfible,  manly,  and  rational. 


Art.'X.  *  The  prefent  PraSiice  of  Surgery:  Containing  the  De- 
feriptiony  CaufeSy  and  Treatment^  of  each  Complaint ;  toge- 
iher  ivith  the  mojl  approved  Methods  of  operating.  By  Robert 
*  fVhitCy  'M.  D.  and  PraSitioner  in  Surgery.  8vo.  5s. 
boards.  Bury  St.  Edmund’s  printed.  Johnfon,  London. 
1786.  *  .  • 

CURGERY  has  received  fo  many  and  great  improve- 
ments  within  the  laft  thirty  or  forty  years,,  as  almoft  to 
have  become  a  new  fcience.  The  number  of  detached  trea- 
tifes,  publifhed  during  that  period,  oh  different  parts  of  the 
fubjeft,  would  form  a  large  colleftion,  if  not  too  expenfivc 
to  be  procured  by  the  bulk  of  praftitioners,  at  leaft  too  dif- 
fufe  for  their  perufal.  The  general  fyftems  which  have 
appeared  likewife  in  that  time,  are  liable  to  the  fame  incon¬ 
veniences  in  a  yet  greater  degree ;  fo  that  there  ft  ill  is  room 
for  fuch  a  compendium  of  furgery  as  Ihould  comprize, 
within  a  moderate  compafs,  every  recent  improvement  in 
the  art.  The  volume  now  before  us  is  happily  adapted  to 
this  purpofe  ;  neither  prolixity  offending  on  one  hand,  nor 
obfeurity  on  the  other ;  and  whilft  the  extent  of  the  whole 
is  limited  with  a  due  regard  to  the  eafe  and  information  of 
the  reader,  a  due  proportion  in  the  fubordinate  parts  has  not 
been  negledfed.  The  author  tirft  treats  of  the  moft  general 
complaints ;  fuch  as  inflammation  and  its  conftquent  tu¬ 
mours,  wounds,  ulcers,  fraifures,  diflocations,  &c.  and  af¬ 
terwards  of  thofe  which  afth6l  particular  parts.  The  moft 
approved  methods  of  operating  in  each  are  deferibed ;  and 
the  prognoftics  and  diagnoftics  are  either  interwoven  with 
the  delcription  of  the  diforder,  or  particularly  fpecified, 
according  to  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  fubjeft. 

To  give  our  readers  a  fpecimen  of  the  author’s  manner  of 
treating  furgical  cales,  we  fhall  lay  before  them  an  extrad 
from  the  firll  article,  namely,  that  on  inflammation  and 
tumour ;  not  as  meriting  particular  notice,  but  as  foiHiing 
the  largeft  clafs  of  thofe  complaints. 


•  PhUimQ** 
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«  Thligmon.  The  tumour  known  by^this  appellation  is  inflamed 
and  cireumfcribed ;  and  is  accompanied  with  heat»  rednefs,  tenfion, 
and  throbbing  pain ;  when  flighty  it  has  but  little  effe^  upon  the  ge* 
oeral  fyftem;  but  if  confiderable,  it  b  attended  with  the  foregoing 
febrile  fymptoms.  •  ; 

<  Caufes.  Externally,  are  whatever  tends  to  ftimulate,  or  produce 
pain  and  irritation ;  fuch  as,  wounds  of  every  kind,  burns,  /calds, 
bruifes,  ftimulating  applications,  ligatures^  violent  exercife,  and  cold. 
Internally,  a  critical  termination  of  febrile  matter,  or  a  vitiated  (late 
of  the  fluids. 

*  The  proximate  caufe  of  inflammation  is  not  pofitively  known ; 
the  increafed  a6tion  of  the  veflels  of  any  part,  and  fpafmodic  ilrifturc 
of  the  arterial  fyftem,  is  the  mod  received  opinion. 

<  Jirmination.  Inflammatory  complaints  terminate  either  by  difper* 
fion,  maturation,  or  gangrene. 

<  Dijpirjton.  or  Rifolution.  is  the  moil  eligible  mode  of  termination, 
except  in  fwellings  that  form  from  fevers  and  internal  diforders ;  inci-^ 
pient  venereal  tumours,  and  eryflpelatous  inflammations,  may  be  dif* 
perfed ;  inflammatory  fwellings  in  the  vitiated  habit  fhould  not. 

‘  To  efFedl  the  cure  by  difperfion,  all  exciting  caufes  muft  be  re¬ 
moved  ;  hot  fomentations  and  emollient  cataplafms  are  to  be  avoided  s 
inilead  thereof,  it  is  better  to  ufe  fatiirnine  applications,  and  cold  difeu* 
dents ;  fuch  as  goulard  water,  a  folution  of  fugar  of  lead  in  vinegar 
and  water,  or  of  crude  fal  ammoniac  in  vinegar,  or  Mindererus's  fpi« 
rit  properly  neutralized  j  and  to  keep  the  part  moift  with  poultices  pre¬ 
pared  with  any  of  thefe  mixtures,  and  the  crumb  of  bread.  But  if 
the  part  inflamed  is  too  tender  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  poultice  upon 
I  it,  foft  linen  cloths,  moiflened  with  any  of  the  foregoing  remedies,  cold, 
ihould  be  frequently  applied. 

*  In  cafe  of  extreme  heat,  tenfion,  or  irritability,  a  fmall  portion  of 
bland  olive  oil,  or  oil  of  rofes,  by  themfelves,  or  mixed  with  about  a 
fourth  part  of  vinegar,  niay  be^ntly  rubbed  into  the  part.  If  it  i$ 
extremely  tender,  let  a  piece  of  fine  rag,  dipped  in  milk  juft  warmed, 
or  fpread  lightly  with  the  white  liniment,  be  occafionally  applied.  In 
fome  deep.feated  inflammations,  vinegar  mixed  with  the  crumb  of 
white  bread,  has  proved  highly  cfiicacious. 

*  Bleeding  fhould  be  repeated,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  cafe, 
and  the  ftrengrh  of  the  patient ;  cupping  and  fca’rifyihg,  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  leeches  as  near  to  the  part  affefted  as  poflible,  are  fometimes 
ufrful.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that  fuch  evacuations,  in 
critical  tumours  particularly,  are  no  further  neceflary  than  to  regulate 

fevcrifti  fymptoms.  *  " 

‘  Gcnde  laxatives,  and  a  low  diet,  have  much  better  clFeft  in  moll 
cottflitutions  than  brilk  purges  ;  fuch  are  Glauber’s  falts  in  a  large  por- 
tipn  of  water,  or  a  folution  of  foluble  tartar  and  manna  in  barley-wa- 
Common  cmulfion,  or  infufion  of  fenna.  A  great  deal  alfo-  de¬ 
pends  upon  plentiful  dilution ;  drinking  a  littie  at  a  time,  and  often,  of 
loaft  and  water,  barley-water  with  orange  juice,  thin  gruel,  and  the 
Fruits  in  feafon,  and  their  juices,  are  beneficial,  as  they  tend  to 
piay  third,  and  correft  heated  bile.  Nitrous  and'ncutral  mixtures  ma^ 
fclfo  be  adminifiered. 

I  '  H  3  i  Maturation^ 
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*  Maturation^  or  Ahfccfs.  When  the  tumour  grows  larger  tin  1 
fofter  the  throbbing  pain  increales,  the  febrile  iymptoms  are  nor  at 
all  decrcafcd,  and  a  rigour  attends,  the  means  for  difperfion  may  be 
laid  afide,  and  the  following  treatment  purfued,  in  order  to  alTill  nature 
in  the  bufinefs  of  maturation. 

^  If  the  patient  is  much  weakened,  a  more  full  diet  (hould  beal 
lowed,  and  fuch  applications  ought  to  be  made  as  may  tend  to  pre 
ferve  a  juft  degree  of  heat  in  the  part.  Warm  emollient  foment 
ations,  cataplalins  with  bread  and  milk,  to  which  a  little  pure  oil  or 
frefti  butter  may  be  added,  ftiould  be  applied,  atleaft  every  fix  hours 
Eoafted  onions,  or  a  fmall  portion  of  any  of  the  warm  gums  diftblved 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  added  to  the  poultice,  are  proper  ftimu- 
lants  when  the  inflammation  is  deficient;  on  which  occafion,  cupping, 
without  fcarifying,  is  laid  to  be  of  ufe.  In  cold  indolent  tumours  no 
remedy  anfwers  better  than  a  plaifter  of  diachylon  with  the  gums. 

‘  When  the  throbbing  pain  abates,  a  thinnels  and  rifing  appear  in 
fome  part  of  the  fwelling,  a  fluduation  is  perceived,  and  the  fever 
gives  way,  the  abfeefs  ftiould  be  opened ;  otherwife  abforption  may 
take  place,  and  greater  mitchief  enfue.  It  is  not  neceflary  to  wait  for 
full  maturation  in  abfeeftbs  on  the  joints^  in  fuch  as  are  formed  near 
the  bones,  or  over  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  or  in  thofe  which  are 
critical. 

•  f  The  methods  of  difeharging  the  matter  are  by  fimple  incifion 
cauftic,  or  incifion  with  ft  con.' 

The  author  delivers  concifely  an  account  of  the  different 
methods  of  difeharging  the  matter  }  and  we  find,  ffom  his 
defeription,  that  he  has  followed  the  beft.  authorities  on  the 
fubjefl. 

Dr.  White’s  obfervations  on  ulcers  fhew  him  to  be  free 
from  the  prejudice  entertained  by  fome  writers  on  that  fub 
jeft ;  and,  under  limitations,  to  be  determined  only  by  the 
particular  circumftances  of  the  patient,  we  entirely  agree 
with  him  in  refpeft  to  the  mode  of  treatment  which  he  in 
direftly  recommends.  An  ulcer  of  long  Handing  cannot 
but  prove,  in  fome  degree,  injurious  to  the  health,  from  the 
abforption  which  accornpanies  it ;  and,  if  attended  with  a 
great  difeharge,  it  muft  weaken  the  conftitution,  as  well  as 
contaminate  the  fluids.  We  certainly,  therefore,  ought 
never  to  admit,  as  a  general  rule  in  praftice,  that  it  is  a 
hopelefs  and  very  dangerous  expedient  to  attempt  the  cure 
of  old  ulcers.  Ulcers  of  this  defeription  have  been  cured, 
in  numberlefs  cafes,  with  fafety,  and  even  without  much 
preparation ;  though  w’e  think  it  by  far  the  moft  prudent 
and  eligible  method  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  humours 
by  ordering  a  moderate  retrenchment  in  diet ;  and,  by  cor¬ 
roborating  medicines,  enable  the  conftitution  to  carry  on  the 
natural  dilcharges. 

. '  ‘  W 
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We  meet  with  the  fame  rational  freedom  of  remark  iiv 
many  other  parts  of  the  work,  and,  amonj^ft  them,  in  the 
cure  of  the  tinea  capitis,  which  is  direfted  by  our  author  as 
follows : 

*  Former  praftitioners  fuppofing  this  complaint  to  arife  from  a  vi¬ 
tiated  date  of  the  juices,  reprobated  the  ufe  of  repellents,  and  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  cure  the  flighteft  degree  of  the  difeafe,  without  llrong  eva- 
cuanls,  and  a  ftrid  alterative  courfe;  feme  of  modern  date  conlider 
this,  with  moft  other  difeafes  producing  ulceration  in  the  Ikin,  as 
merely  local,  and  often  venture  upon  their  ufe  without  any  precaution 
at  all:  either  of  which  extremes  muft  be  bad  ;  the  former,  by  admi- 
Biltering  aftive  remedies  without  an  adequate  caufe ;  the  latter,  from 
rot  duly  confidering  the  mifehiefs  which  fometimes  affeft  the  general 
fyllem  when  an  acrid  matter  is  fuddenly  abforbed.  Surely  it  is  moft 
confident  with  reafon  and  found  pradlice  to  be  governed,  in  all  fuch 
matters,  by  the  nature  of  the  habit,  and  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
difeharge. 

‘  In  the  early  ftage  of  the  difeafe  the  hair  (hould  be  kept  clofe  cut  or 
foaved,  and  the  head  wafhed  with  fea-water  twice  a  day;  if  that  can¬ 
not  be  conveniently  obtained,  a  moderate  folution  of  common  fait,  or 
Epfom  falts,  in  water,  may  be  fubftituted  ;  now  and  then  adminiftering 
a  purge  with  rhubarb,  or  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar. 

.‘In  the  more  advanced  ftage  the  parts  (hould  be  repeatedly  fmcared 
over  with  tar  ointment,  made  with  equal  parts  of  the  beft  Stockholm 
tar  and  mutton  fuet,  melted  (lowly  together,  gently  rubbing  off  the 
fcab  with  a  foft  piece  of  flannel,  and  when  the  fores  are  fufEciently 
clcanfed,  applying  rags  wetted  with  camphoratea  vitriolic  water,  or 
dabbing  them  with  a  weak  folution  of  corrofive  fublimate  in  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  eight  grains  to  a  pint.  Cleanling  the  ulcerations 
with  tar  ointment,  and  drelfing  them  with  the  mercury  precipitate 
ointment  of  the  London  Difpenfatory,  have,  by  a  moderate  perfeverance, 
proved  elHcacious  in  many  cafes. 

*  When  the  complaint  is  fo  far  advanced  that  the  roots  of  the  hairs 
are  much  thickened,  and'  the  fcalp  is  deeply  afFefled,  no  remedy  is 
likely  to  prove  effedlual  without  removing  the  hairs  by  the  roots, 
which  may  be  done  at  different  times,  and  with  lefs  pain  than  ufual, 
by  fulFering  the  hair  to  grow  for  a  few  days,  then  applying  a  portion 
of  pitch  plaifter.  to  the  part  meant  to  be  depilated,  and  afterwards 
drawing  the  hairs  c?F  according  to  the  courfe  that  they  naturally  lay 
in.  At  each  removal  the  part  (hould  be  fpunged  clean  with  warm  wa¬ 
ter,  and  firft  touched  with  a  liniment  made  of  one  part  ointment  of 
mercury  precipitate,  and  two  of  white  cerate,  and  afterwards  dabbed 
with  the*  camphorated  vitriolic  water,  or,  if  foul,  with  the  weak  (blu- 
tion  of  fublimate  juft  mentioned. 

^  Upon  the  firft  attempt  to  cure  in  the  latter  ftages,  it  will  be  proper 
to  form  fome  artificial  outlet,  and  to  give  a  purge  with  rhubarb  and  ca-» 
lomel,  or  a  dofe  of  falts,  according  to  the  Hate  of  the  conftitution  and 
difeharge,  which  (hould  be  cccafionally  repeated;  and  on  the  int^r# 
vening  days  to  order  a  powder  with  crude  antimony,  and  a  few  grains 

gum  guiacum,  or  a  proper  dofe  of  the  following  alterative  powders 

.  H  4  twice 
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twice  a  day,  with  a  proportionate  draught  of  farfaparilla  and  faflafrat 
dcco^Uon,  or  the  infufion  of  fafiafras  Savings : 

Take  of  the  pale  bark,  powdered,  half  an  ounce;  cinnabar  of 
antimony,  one  drachm.  Make  them  into  a  powder,  the  dofe  of 
which  may  be  from  twenty  to  forty  grains.  Or,  I 

Take  of  crude  antimony,  prepared,  and  the  beft  pale  bark  in  I 
powder,  each  half  an  ounce ;  and  the  bark  of  fafiafras,  pow-  | 
dered,  one  drachm  and  a  half.  Rub  them  well  together.  From  | 
twenty  grains  to  one  drachm  for  a  dofe,  which  may  be  taken  f 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 

•  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that,  in  young  children,  the  calo. 
xnel  will  be  unneceflafy  when  the  mercurials  are  applied  externally; 
alfo  that  the  remedies  ought  to  be  particularly  adapted  to  the  age  and 
conftitution  of  the  patient.  When  either  of  the  above  courfes.  are  or^ 
dered,  a  purge  Ihould  be  given  once  in  fix  or  feven  days. 

*  Lime-water  and  milk,  duly  proportioned,  is  a  goo>d  abforbent. 
Both  externally  and  internally,  in  the  moifi  kind  of  fcald;  as^is  alfo, 
ah  infufion  of  bark  in  lime-water,  A  bliiler,  ifiue,  or  feton,  (hould 
Be  opened  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  at  the  very;  firft  of  the  pro¬ 
ems,  in  order  to  prevent  any  injury  arifing  from  drying  up  the  dif- 
charge.’ 

The  method  of  performing  the  various  furgical  operations 
is  deferibed  by  Dr.  White  with  great  perfpicuity,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  lateft  improvements.  In  the  introduftion  he 
has  given  an  account  of  the  different  kinds  of  bandages  as 
precile  as  can  well'  be  conveyed  without  praftical  illuftra- 
tion;  and  he  has  fubjoined  to  the  work  the  compofition  of 
the  external  and  internal  medicines  generally  recommended. 
On,  the  whole,  this  volume  contains  a  very  iifeful,  didaftic 
fyllem  of  furgery ;  and  as  fuch  we  would  recommend  it  to 
the  perufal'of  young  praftitioriers. 


Art.  XI.  Ah  Introduifion  to  AJtronomy.  In  a  Senes  pf  LcU 
ter s  from  a  Preceptor  to  his  Pupil.  In  which  the  mojt  ufefd 
and  interejiing  Parts  of  the  Science  are  clearly  and  familiarly 
explained.  Illujirated  zvith  Copperplates.  By  John  Bonny- 
cajlky  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy^  Woolwich.  8vo.  6s. 
boards,:.  Johnfon.  London,  1786. 

»T?HIS  work,  \\^hich  is  compofed  in  a  feries  of  letters,  is 
^  not  intended  to  give  a  fyftem  of  -  aftronomy,  but  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  that  fublime  ftudy.  The  principal  objeS 
of  the  author  is  to  ayoid,  as  much  as  poflible,  all  compli¬ 
cated  mathematical  principles  and  calculations ;  to  elucidate 
the  moft  ftriking  particulars  in  a  popular  manner ;  and  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  operations'  and  phenomena  of 

'  ■  ‘  \  ‘  ‘  nature, 
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pature,  independent  of  abftrufe  reafoning  or  fcientific  fpe-  ^ 
culation.  As  it  is  written  for  the  purpofe  of  general  in- 
ftruftion,  the  author  has  not  fcrupled  to  make  a  free  ufe  of 
the  labours  of  preceding  writers  ;  at  the  fame  time  the  new 
matter  which  is  introduced  into  the  various  parts  of  the 
performance,  and  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  to  ar¬ 
range  and  methodize  the  whole,  remove  the  idea  of  pla-- 
giarifm,  and  give  him  a  juft  title  to  the  fruit  of  his  labours. 

The  chief  merit  of  this  work  confifts  in  the  Ityle,  which  is 
anirnated,  fplendid,  and  fometimes  poetical.  The  warmth 
of  his  expreflion,  and  the  glow  of  his  colouring,  may  not 
appear  to  be  ftridtly  conformable  to  the  rigid  principles  of  a 
mathematical  fcience ;  but  they  are  calculated  to  leave  a 
ftrong  and  permanent  impreflion  on  the  minds  of  youthful 
readers ;  and  fuccefsfully  delineate  thofe  elevated  ideas 
>vhich  rife  in  the  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  the  fub- 
limeft  feenes  in  nature,  and  the  moft  ftupendous  works  of 
creation.  As  a  fpecimen  of. this  performance,  we  fhall  pre- 
fent  the  reader  with  Mr.  Bonnycallle’s  account  of  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  Herfchelian  planet. 

*  But  of  alt  the  difeoveries  in  this  fcience,  none  will  be  thought 
more  fingular  than  that  which  has  lately  been  made  by  Mr.  Herfcheb 
aftronomer  to  his  majefty  at  Windfor ;  who,  as  he  was  purfuing  ^ 
defign  he  had  formed  of  obferving,  with  telefcopes  of  his  own  con- 
ftroftion,  every  part  of  the  heavens,  difeovered,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  H  Geminorum,  a  ftar,  which,  in  magnitude  and  fituation, 
differed  confiderably  from  any  that  he  had  before  obferved,  or  found 
deferibed  in  the  catalogues. 

*  This  induced  him  to  conifer  it  with  particular  attention ;  and,  by 
condnuing  his  obfervatibns,  Ke^  found  that  it  could  not  belong  to  an/ 
clafs  of  new  or  temporary  liars  which  had  been  feen  at  particular  times 
by  preceding  aflronomers ;  for,  by  meafurine  its  motion  by  a  micro* 
miter,  he  found  it  to  move  regularly,  according  to  the  order  of  tha 
figns ;  that  its  apparent  diameter  was' on  the  Increafe,  and  that  it  de¬ 
clined  but  little  from  the  ecliptic ;  which  circumflances  at  iirfl  led  him 
to  conclude  that  it  mull  be  fome  comet,  belonging  to  our  fyftem,  whofe  . 
remote  lituation  had*  hitherto  prevented  it  from  being  obferved. 

[  *  As  a  comet,  however,  it  feemed  particularly  fingular.  fince  no 

tail,  or  any  hairy  or  nebulous  appearance,  could  be  perceived,  by 
which  thofe  bodies  are  always  diflinguifhed  from  the  red  of  the  fyf. 
tern ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  found  to  Ihine  with  a  faint  fteady  light, 
fomething  paler  and  more  faint  than  Jupiter,  and  appeared  about  four 
feconds  in  diameter.  Its  differing  fo  materialiy  from  other  comets  was 
aferibed  to  its  immenfe  didance  from  the  fun,  at  which  the  heat  was 
iK)t  fufficient  to  rarify  the  grofs  atmofphere  fo  as  to  extend  it  far  enough 
from  the  body  of  the  comet  for  it  to  become  vifible. 

*  A  difeovery  of  this  nature  foon  engaged  the  attention  of  the  moftr 
eminent  adronomers  of  Europe ;  and  many  obfervations  were  accord** 

■  ' *  ■  '  >.ngV 
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ingly  made  at  different  times  and  places. .  Amongft  which,  thofe  of 
M.  Lexell,  o/  Peterfbourg,  appear  to  have  been  of  particular  fervice 
in  determining  the  real  nature  and  clafs  of  celedial  bodies  to  which 
this  phenomenon  belongs.  Thefe  obfervations,  compared  with  thole 
of  other  eminent  aftronomers,  fufficiently  prove  that  this  liar  is  a  pri¬ 
mary  planet,  belonging  to  the  folar  fyllcm,  which,  till  the  13th  of 
March  1781,  when  it  was  firft  feen  by  Mr.  Herfchel,  had  efcaped 
the  obfervation  of  every  other  aftronoiner,  both  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dem. 

•  From  a  ferics  of  obfervations,  continued  for  eight  months,  during 
which  time  this  planet  was  both  in  oppofition  and  conjundlion,  and 
bad  moved  through  a  part  of  its  orbit  of  more  than  fix  degrees,  M.  de 
la  Lande  calculated  its  courfe  for  17S2,  and  found  that  its  didance 
from  the  fun  is  near  nineteen  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth ; 
d>at  its  magnitude  is  about  eighty-nine  times  greater  than  the  earth’s ; 
and  that  it  revolves  round  the  lun  in  an  orbit,  which  is  nearly  circular, 
ill  about  eighty -two  years. 

•  •  The  apparent  diameter  of  this  planet  being  but  about  four  fe- 
conds,  it  can  feldom  be  feen  very  plainly  by  the  naked  eye,  but  may 
ca$ly  be  difeovered  in  a  clear  night,  when  above  the  horizon,  by  2 
good  telefcope;  its  fituaiion,  with  refpefl'  to.  the  fixed  fiars,  being 
prcvioufly  known.  Whether  it  be  attended. by  any  fatellites  has  not 
yet  been  difeovered ;  it  (hould  feem  probable,  however,  as  the  fupe- 
fior  planets,  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  have  feveral  moons  revolving  round 
them,  that  this  alfo,  which  is  much  farther  removed  from  the  lource  of 
light  and  heat,  fhould  have  the  fame  kind  of  attendants ;  but  which, 
on  account  of  their  immenfe  dillance  and  fmallnefs,  are  totally  in- 
rifiblc. 

•  As  a  mark  of  refped  to  his  prefent  Majefly,  and  to  convey  an  idea 
to  poderity  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  difeovery,  Mr.  Herfchel  has 
diffinguilhed  this  planet  by  the  name  of  the  Georgium  Sidus,  follow¬ 
ing  the  example  of  Galileo,  who,  in  honour  of  his  patrons,  the  iiluf- 
trious  houfe  of  Medici,  called  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter,  which  be  firft 
difeovered,  the  Medicean  Stars. 

•  •  This  difeovery,  w^hich  at  firll  appears  more  curious  than  ufeful, 
may  yet  be  of  great  fervice  to  aftronomy ;  the  circumftance  of  a  pri¬ 
mary*^  planet  having  been  unobferved  for  fo  many  ages,  will  naturally 
lead  afironomers  to  examine,  with  greater  accuracy,  thofe  fmall  liars 
which  have  hitherto  been  generally  neglefted,  or  only  confidered  as 
of  ofe  in  determining  the  pofition  of  the  planets.  And  thefe  obferv¬ 
ations  may  product  many  new  difeoveries  in  the  celeflial  regions,  by 
which  our  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  of  the  immutable 
laws  that  govern  the  univerfe,  will  become  much, more  extended; 
which  is  the  great  objedl  of  the  fcience,  and  the  fource  from  whence 
we  may  expert  to  derive  fuch  confequences  as  arc  of  prartical  appli¬ 
cation,  and  the  mod  ufeful  to  mankind.’ 

In  this  delineation  of  aftronomy  our  author  has  fallen  into 
feveral  miftakes,  both  with  regard  to  hiftory  and  fcience ; 
but  perhaps  he  imagined  that  a  fcrupulous  exartnels  was 
liot  neceflary  in  a. work  which  was  only  preliminary  and 
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jntroduiSory.  If  he  infpires  the  reader  with  that  enthufiafm 
with  which  he  I'ccms  to  have  been  animated  himlelf,  he 
will  have  recourfe  to  other  authors?  to  be  initiated  into 
the  abltrufer  mytteries  of  mathematical  and  aftronomical 
feience. 


Art.  XII.  Ifaiah  verfified.  By  George  Butt,  A.  M,  Chaplain 
in  Ordinary  to  his  Majejiy.  8vo.  5s.  Cadell.  London, 


IT  is  an  opinion  pretty  generally  received,  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  or  flyle  of  the  prel'ent  authorized  tranllation  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament  can  hardly  be  exchanged  for  a 
better.  No  inconclufive  proof  that  this  opinion  is  w  ell 
founded  feems  to  be  that  few  or  none  of  the  partial  verfions 
lately  attempted  have  fucceeded.  Even  Bifliop  Lowth,  in 
his  learned  and  elegant  verfification  of  Ifaiah,  has  adopted 
as  much  of  his  diftion  from  our  common  tranjlation  as  the 
form  of  his  compofition  and  grammatical  purity  would  per¬ 
mit. 

With  fuch  a  mafterly  performance  before  the  author  of 
the  article  under  confideration,  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  conceive 
what  could  induce  him  to  attempt  a  new'^  one.  We  perufed, 
liis  prefatory  addrefs  in  the  perfuafion  that  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  accounted  for  a  produftion  which,  to  us  at 
leaft,  appears  wholly  unneceffary,  In  this,  how'ever,  there 
is  not  a  w'prd  about  the  matter.  To  deluge  the  Bifhop.  of 
London  with  a  torrent  of  fulfome  panegyric ;  to  compli¬ 
ment  the  genius'  of 'his’aufhor,  as  if  Mr.  Butt  only  had  been 
aware  of  his  fuperior  excellence  ;  to  decry  the  public  tafte 
for  that  negleft  which  he  forefees  and  depreciates ;  and  to 
affedt  a  contempt  for  criticifm,  from  a  confeioufnefs,  pro¬ 
bably,  that  his  vt'ork  w^as  not  calculated  to  Band  the  .tell  of 
it ;  ar.e  the  only  or  principal  objedls  of  what  he  pompoully 
ilyles  A  Prefatory  Addrefs  to  the  Reader, 

Of  his  'profe  he  has  given  a  fpecimen  which  we  think 
feeble,  perplexed,  and  oblcure.  He  fpeaks  in  a  decided 
tone  againll  a  fedulous  attention  to  flyle ;  and,  fb  far  as 
language  is  concerned,  he  illuftrates  and  exemplifies, his  owm 
doftrine  with  fingular  aptitude.  His  page  is  every  where 
deformed  by  hyphens  and  parenthefes ;  ’and  his  cxprcllion 
debafed  by  a  profufion  of  obfolete  and  improper  word*. 
There  is  fo  much  confufion  in  his  matter,  that  we  fliould 
have  willingly  forgiven  the  petulance  of  his  manner,  had  he 
tut  deigned  to  have  made  himfelf  intelligible. 
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9  *  • 

The  merit  of  his  verfification  we  fubmit  to  the  judgment 
of  the  public  ;  and  fhall  content  ourfelves  with  prelenting 
the  following  lines  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  whole  : 

•  Lo!  with  Vermillion  cement  I  the  way. 

By  which  thy  daily  triumphs  pafs,  will  lay. 

Beneath  thy  pomps  will  bid  the  fapphlres  glow. 

Will  all  about  thy  battlemertts  b'eilow. 

I'hc  blaze  of  rubies  will  each  tow’ry  gate 
With  the  carbuncle's  ruddy  mirror  plate. 

And  ev’ry  llone  that  darts  the  ray  moft  bright,  "I 

Of  ev’ry  hue  that  faireft  meets  the  light,  .  I 

Shall  thy  whole  courfe  of  walls  robe  in  refplendcnt  light.’  J 

% 

All  this  elaborate  and  pompons  defeription  is  founded  on 
thefe  two  verfes  in  the  prophet,  chap.  liv.  ver.  11,12.  0 

thou  tofTed  with  tempeft  and  not  comforted !  behold  I 
will  lay  thy  ftones  with  fair  colours,  and  lay  thy  foiind- 
ations  with  fapphires.  And  I  will  make  thy  windows  of 
agates,  and  thy  gates  of  carbuncles,  and  all  thy  borders 
••  of  plcafant  ftones/^ 


Art.  XIII.  Jn  EJfay  cn  the  LifCy  Character y  and  IVriiingSy  oj 
Dr.  Samuel  jehn/on.  8vo.  2s.  6d,  Hitched,  Dilly.  Lon¬ 
don,  1786, 


T  E  T  no  man  truft  to  pofthumOus  reputation,’’ — De 
^  mortuis  nil  niji  verum^^ — were  favourite  maxims  of 
Dt.  Johnfon,  which  have  been  abundantly  verified  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  his  owm  pofthumous  hiftory.  Few  men  have  been  fo 
much  flattered  during  their  life' as  Dr.  Johnfon,  by  a  circle 
of  witlings  and  petty  authors,  who  looked  up  to  him  as  a 
didtator;  repeated  his  fayings  as  if  they  had  been  the  re- 
fponfes  cf  an  oracle,  flattered  his  prejudices,  and  worlhip- 
fed  his  abfurdi ties.  But  no  fooner  had  he  entered\that  re¬ 
gion  of  repofe,  where,  according  to  his  own  expreflion. 


**  No  hoftillties  invade 
Tb’  oblivious  grave's  inviolable^fliade, 


If 


than  all  the  dark  fpots  of  his  chara<fter,  the  pceviflinefs  of 
Bis  weak,  and  the  ravings  of  his  frantic,  rnoments,  were 
publifhed  to  the  world  by  thole  ,yery  perfons  who  had  been 
in  the  chofen  circle  of  his  friends,  his  companions,  his  fa¬ 
vourites,  and  his  flatterers!  The  voracious  appetite  of  the 
public  is  at  laft  gratified  and  difgufted ;  curiofity  turns 
*  afidc  from  the  thfice-told  tale  ;  and  even  Mr.  James  Bol- 
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well’s  daughter  Veronica  is  likely  to  be  defrauded  of  hec 
promifed  dowry  ♦. 

This  ElTay  on  the  Life,  Charafter,  and  Writings  of  Dr. 
johnfon,  contains  no  new  incidents  in  his  hiftory  or  anec¬ 
dotes  of  his  life.  His  general  merit  as  an  author  and  a  man 
is  acknowledged  upon  the  wholes  though  controverted  ir| 
particular  inftances.  The  chief' objeft  of  this  author  is  tp 
attack  his  political  principles,  where  certainly  he  lies  open 
to  criticifm. 

*  In  thefe  political  produAions  many  portions  are  laid  down  in  ad* 
mlrable  language,  and  in  highly  polilhed  periods,  which  arc  incon* 
iiftent  with  the  principles  of  the  £ngli(h  conftitution,  aiul  repugnant  to 
the  common  rights  of  mankind.  As  a  political  writer  he  makes 
much  more  ufe  of  his  i^toric  than  of  his  logic;  and  often  gives  hit 
reader  high-founding  dotlamation  inftcad  of  fair  argument.  And,  in* 
deed,  in  charaflerizing  thofe  who  differ  from  him  in  fentimenc,  ha 
feems  fometimes  to  pay  fo  little  attention  to  truth,  equity,  or  candour^ 
that,  in  peruling  his  pieces,  we  arc  inclined  readily  to  alTent  to  a  pix>^ 
pofition  of  his  own,  that  **  there  is  ho  credit  due  to  a  rhetorician’ll 
account  either  of  good  or  evil.”  However  we  may  refped  the  me* 

I  jnory  of  Johnfon,  and  however  unwilling  we  may  be  to  fpeak  of  hint 
1  with  harihnefs,  thofe  who  impartially  perufe  his  political  publicacionf 
1  will  be  obliged  to  confefs  that  few  party  pamphlets  have  appeared  in 
this  country  which  contain  greater  malignity  of  mifreprefentatioo. 
Even  Swift,  who  carried  the  rancour  of  party  to  a  great  height,  hardly 
equalled  the  malignity  of  Johnfon’s  reprefentations  of  thofe  who  dif¬ 
fered  from  himfelf  on  political  fubjefts.  .  it  feems  difficult  to  fuppofc 
that  he  could  ferioufly  believe  many  things  that'  he  has  advanced  con¬ 
cerning  thofe  whofe  political  fentiments  were  different  from  his  own ; 

and,  if  he  did  not,  it  is  fiill  more  difficult  to  vindicate  his  con* 

-  -  -  —  -  — 

*  The  petitions  prefented  to  the  king  about  the  year  1 769,  and  ja 
which  many  of  the  beft  and  worthieft  men  in  the  kingdom  undoubt¬ 
edly  concurred,  are  reprefented  by  Dr.  Johnfon  as  containing  the 
fenfe  only  of  the  profligate  and  diffolute.”  And  he  was  fuch  an  enemy 
to  public  aflemblies  of  the  people,  and  fo  little  inquired  whether  what 
he  advanced  was  truth'  in  matters  of  this  kind,  that  he  maintained  that 
“  meetings  held  for  direding  reprefentatives  are  feldom  attended  but 
by  the  idle  and  the  diffolute.”  No  man,  who  had  ever  attended  many 
meetings  of  that  kind,  could  be  of  this  opinion ;  and  next  to  a  mair*s 
advancing  things  which  he  knows  to  be  falfe,  is  his  aflerting  things 
which  he  cannot  knqw  to  be  true. 

*  In  1775  1^®  publifhed  his  ‘*  Taxation  no  Tyranny;  an  Anfwer  to 
Ae  Refoiutions  and  Addrefs  of  the  American  Congrefs.”  The  ttyle 


*  Mr,  Bofwell  has  bequeathed  the  profits  of  his  quarto  volume  on 
Johnfon’s  Life  to  his  daughter  Veronica,  Vide  his  Journal  of  a  Tour 
^0  the  Hebrides.' 
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of  this  pamphlet  muft  appear  extraordinary  to  thofe  who  are  aCi 
quainted  with  the  termination  of  the  great  conteft  which  then  fubfifted 
between  Gneat-Britain  and  the  American  colonies.  The  terms  which 
he  employs  in  (peaking  of  the  congrefs,  of  the  people  of  America,  and 
of  their  caufe,  are  grofsly  indecent,  and  unworthy  of  a  man  of  letters, 
a  Chridian,  or  a  philofopher.  They  refled  difhonour  only  on  him- 
felf ;  and  we  are  grieved  that  fuch  fentiments  ihould  be  couched  in 
fuch  language,  and  (hould  proceed  from  fuch  a  man. 

‘  Dr.  Johnfon  contended  that  the  parliament  of  Great-Britain  had 

a  legal  and  conftitutional  power  of  laying  upon  the  Americans  any 
tax  or  import,  whether  external  or  internal,  upon  the  produd  of  land, 
or  the  manufadures  of  indurtry,  in  the  exigencies  of  war,  or  in  the 
time  of  profound  peace,  for  the  defence  of  America,  for  the  purpofe 
of  raifing  a  revenue,  or  for  any  other  end  beneficial  to  the  empire 
and  that  they  had  **  a  right  to  bind  them  by  rtatutes ;  and  to  bind 
them  in  all  cafes  whatfoever.”  Every  impartial  man  is  now  convinced 
of  the  injurtice  and  ridiculoufnefs  of  thefe  claims ;  and  there  are  few 
who  do  not  lament  that  any  attempts  were  ever  made  to  enforce 
them. 

‘  It  muft  always  be  regretted  that  a  man  of  Johnfon’s  intelleflual 
powers  fhould  have  had  fo  ftrong  a  propenfity  to  defend  arbitrary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  government.  But,  on  this  lubjed,  the  ftrength  of  his  Ian- 
•guage  was  not  more  manifert  than  the  weaknefs  of  his  arguments.  In 
apology  for  him,  it  may  be  admitted  that  he  was  a  tory  from  princi¬ 
ple  ;  and  that  much  of  what  he  wrote  was  conformable  to  hk  real  fen¬ 
timents.  But  to  defend  all  that  was  written  by  him,  his  warmell 
friends  will  find  impoflible.* 

The  truth  is.  Dr.  Johnfon  was  neither  a  whig  nor  a  tory. 
He  had  never  examined  either  his  religious  or  political 
creed.  From  early  prejudices,  which  all  his  philofophy  and 
learning  could  never  overcome,  he  was  a  high-churchman 
and  a  Jacobite;  and,  having  transferred  his  allegiance  from 
the  family  of  Stuart  to  the  houfe  of  Hanover  (after  he  hai 
received  his  penfion)  he  found  .himfelf  in  that  confufion 
and  dilemma  which  a  profelyte  ' from  interelt  muft  ever 
feel. 

This  pamphlet  is  candid  and  impartial ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  highly  favourable  to  the  charader  of  Dr.  Johnfon. 
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Art.  XIV.  Sermons  on  various  Subjects.  By  James  Ogih'^^\ 
D.D.  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Forbes^  Curate  (>j 
Egham^  late  Re£lor  of  IVeJtovcr  Parifb  in  Virginia.  Syo» 
6s,  boards.  Murray.  London,  1786. 


T  N  a  very  elegant  and  affeding  preface  Dr.  Ogilvie  ac- 
quaints.us  with  the  occafion  onAvhich  thefe  lermons 


publi/hed. 
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'«  Thft  author  of  thcfe  Sermons,  deeply  fenfible  of  his  obligations  to 
the  benevolent  parifhioners  of  Egham  and  of  Thorpe,  and  to  a  very  rc- 
fpcdable  iill  of  fubferibers,  takes  the  opportunity  both  of  returning 
them  his  public  thanks,  and  of  fubniitting  to  their  candour  an  apo¬ 
logy  for  the  imperfeflions  which  he  is  conlcious  will  appear  in  the  pre- 
fent  publication. 

•  When  the  late  troubles  in  America  broke  out,  the  author  was  « 
beneficed  clergyman  in  Virginia.  Holding  the  fame  principles  with 
refped  to  government  that  are  maintained  in  the  Church  of  England,  he 
was  under  the  neceffity  of  rejedling  the  meafures  adopted  by  thofe  who 
took  the  lead  in  that  country.  This  was  foon  followed  by  the  lofs  of 
his  preferment  and  property,  and  the  profeription  of  his  perfon.  To 
be  deprived  of  a  comfortable  refidence,  and  to  become  in  one  hour 
deftitute,  was  a  trying  and  a  heavy  calamity.  This,  however,  was 
aggravated  by  the  piercing  refledlion  that  he  muft  leave  behind  him  an 
amiable  wife,  (who  had  been  accuftomed  to  look  forward,  with  well- 
founded  confidence,  to  better  profpedls  when  (he  united  her  fortunes 
to  his)  and  three  young  children.  Yet.  he  accounted  the  enduring 
thefe  diilrefTes  to  be  preferable  to  the  facrifice  of  his  civil  and  religious 
principles. 

‘  In  1778  he  arrived  in  England,  where,  in  addition  to  the  fmall 
penfion  allowed  him  by  government,  he  laboured  to  maintain  himfelf 
and  his  family  by  officiating  for  fome  time  as  chaplain  on  board  the 
Vigilant  man  of  war ;  an  appointment  he  (hall  ever  with  the  utmoft 
gratitude  acknowledge  to  have  received  folely  from  the  humanity  of 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  without  any  other  recommendation  than  the 
author’s  fufferings ;  and,  fince  that  time,  by  ferving  the  curacy  of 
'  Egham. 

X  ‘  On  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  after  a.  reparation  of  five  years, 
his  wife  determined  to  come  to  England,  and  (liare  with  him  the 
humble  rewards  of  his  labours.  But  her  refolutions  were  not  accom- 
'  plifhed.  Her  confiitution,  naturally  delicate,  had  been, too  much  im¬ 
paired  by  accumulated  fufferings.  She  (Iruggled  againfi  them  with  re¬ 
ligious  fortitude,  in  the  fond  hope  that  each  fucceeoing  fummer  would 
enable  her  to  undertake  the  voyage.  Animated  by  alfedion,  (he  be¬ 
lieved  herfelf  equal  to  the  undertaking,  and  took  leave  of  thofe  friends 
who  had  commilerated  her  dlftreffes.  It  was  a  folemn  and  a  lafi  farewel ! 
She  died  before  (he  could  carry  her  purpofe  into  execution! 

‘  During  this  anxious  fufp^nle,  the  firft  idea  of  the  prefent  publica¬ 
tion  was  fuggefted  by  the  benevolent  pariihioners  of  Egham ;  and  the 
author’s  apology  for  theimperfeft  manner  in  which  it  appears,  is,  that, 
ever  fince  the  laft  melancholy  event,  his  health  and  fpirits  have  been 
fo  impaired  that  he  has  been  utterly  incapable  of  giving  thefe  Sermons 
thccorredion  which  they  Hand  in  need  of.  He  has  already  too  long 
delayed  the  publication,  in  the  vain  hope  of  rendering  it  lefs  unworthy 
the  patronage  of  his  fubferibers :  he  now  entreats  their  favourable 
admiifion  of  his  apology,  and  returns  them  his  moft  fincerc  acknow¬ 
ledgments  for  their  kindnefs  and  liberality.’ 

But,  in  reality,  they  Hand  in  need^f  no  apology  what¬ 
ever,  They  turn  on  the  moll  ulelul  aiKl  intcrelting  lubjeds ; 
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abound  with  the  nobleft  fentiments  of  Chriftian  piety  and 
philanthropy;  and  are  written  in  a  ftyle  remarkable  for  its 
perfpicuity,  purity,  and  neatnefs.  The  fubjefts  of  ihefe 
oerniQiis  are  the  following:  i.  The  Faith  of  the  firft  and 
latter'  Ages,  .  2.  The  Nature  and  Reward  of  Purity  of 
Heart,  3.  The  Nature  and  Efiefts  of  genuine  Contrition. 
4*  The  Advantages  of  devoting  the  Heart  to  the  Service  of 
Religion.  5.  The  Difpolitions  neceflary  for  partaking  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  6.  The  Afeenfion.  7.  The  Nature  and 
Advantages  of  Prayer.  8.  The  Tendency  of  a  well-fpent 
Life  to  make  Deatn  happy,  9.  Rejigion  the  only  Means  of 
H^pinefs.  lo.  Guardian  Angels,  ijt,  Coniolations  in 
Amiftion, 

On  thefe  topics,  that  comprehend  the  great  doc¬ 
trines  of  religion,  and  involve  the  beft  interefts  of  man¬ 
kind,  Dr.  Ogilvie  treats  in  a  judicious  and  animated  manner; 
difeovers  an  extenfive  reading  and  refleftibn;  and  make$ 
that  mingled  appeal  to  the  underftanding  and  the  heart 
which. is  beft  calculated  to  convey  at  the  fame,  time  inftruc- 
tion  and  perfuafion.  The  following  extradl  frpm  the  fer- 
mon  on  **  Religion  the  only  Means  of  Happinefs,”  may  ferve 
as  a  fpecimen  oCthe  author’s  manner, 

•  Life  and  immortality  are  faid,  with  great  truth  and  propriety,  in 
feripture  to  be  *•  brought  to  light  through  the  ‘gofpcl  Pagan  phi- 
lofophers  beheld  thefe  objeds  darkly,  as*  it  were,  and  through  a 
glafs,"  The  reafoning  of  Socrates  upon  this  fubjeft,  in  the  admired 
phedon  of  Plato,  is  metaphylical,  and’appears  to  me"  to  be  inconclu; 
five  and  ambiguous.  It  is,  indeed,  obvious,  that  his  own  difciples 
were  by  no  means  thoroughly  convinced  of  it.  But  the  apofUe  Paul 
fpeaks  upon  this  fubjed  with  a  certainty  that  carries  conviftion  to  the 
mind  of  every  follower  of  Jefus.  “  We  know,”  fays  he,  that  if 
our  earthly  houfe  of  this  tabernacle  were  diffolvcd,  wc  have  a  building 
of  God,  an  houfe  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens  t*” 

‘  A  better  argument  than  thofe  that  are  employed  by  this  great 
philofopher,  has  been  drawn  from  thofe  pallions  of  the  human  mind 
that  demand  a  gratification,  to  which  the  world  affords'  not  any  ob- 
jcdls  that  are  fttliy  adequate.  Ambition  toils,  as  it  were,  bn  the  fide  of 
an  eminence,  whofe  iummit  it  cannot  reach.  Hope^*  difiatisfied  with 
what  it.is  in  poflclfion  of,  carries  its  eye  forward  into  futurity  with  un- 
ceafing  andour,  and  looks  at  lall  to  another  world  for  fruition’.  Even 
jidmirmiionM  almoft  perpetually  by  the  wonders  of  Nature, 

without  being  gratified.  And,  while  wc  \icw  the  planetary  worlds, 
ive  arcifenfible  that  the  mind,  before  its  curiofity  refpefting  thefe  can 
be  fatiified,  rauft  be  difincumbercd  of  its  material  vehicle,  and  at  liberty 
to  range  at  krge  in  the  univerfe.  *  ' 
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Now,  we  cannot,  confidently  with  the  divine  perfeAIons,  believe 
that  the  Being  who  implanted  thefe  pafiions  in  our  breads,  gave  theixt 
folely  with  the  purpofe  of  exciting  pain,  and  uneafy  fiudtuation.  Rea* 
fon,  therefore,  looks  forward  to  a  future  date  with  expcAation,  which 
revealed  religion  converts  into  adurance.  And  1  will  challenge  an  un¬ 
believer  to  fay,  whether  he  can  conceive  any  purpole  of  greater  import¬ 
ance  and  utility  as  the  fubjedt  of  a  revelation  from  God;  or  more 
worthy  of  the  Being  by  whole  minidration  it  was  edldled,  than  that  of 
alccruining  to  weak  and  imperfect  creatures  a  truth,  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  which  they  mull  be  miferable,  and  which  rcafon  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  edabliih  upon  any  proper  foundation. 

«  Id  know,  then,  that  there  is  an  appointed  time  at  which  defires^ 
that  have  the  nobled  ends  in  view,  will  receive  gratification,  is  to  gain 
information  whereby  hope  is  animated  in  her  purfuit  of  happineis;  tho 
trials  of  life  are  alleviated ;  and  even  the  era  of  didblution,  (which  na<«. 
tore  ihudders  to  contemplate  as  the  period*  of  exidence)  is  viewed  as 
the  commencement  of  perfe^  felicity  Nature  afiumes  a  new  face  as 
foon  as  this  great  dodrine  Is  thoroughly  cleared  and  explained,  to  the' 
ml  difciple  of  jefus.  He  confidcrs  himfelf  as  a  traveller  going’ 
through  the  world,  rather  than,  as  an  inhabitant  of  it.  The  calamities 
of  life  are  like  rocks  and  precipices,  which  render  a  journey  irkfome* 
and  fatiguing,  without  difeompofing  the  mind  that  is  animated  by  the- 
hope  of  reward.  The  promifes  of  feripture  are  an  unceafing  fund  of 
joy  to  a  good  man,  who  finds  an  internal  and  ineffable  tranquillity 
arifing  from  his  refleQipns  on  a  W'ellTpent  life,  and  his  view  of  the, 
glory  chat  is  to  be  revealed ;  which  the  world,  with  all  its  deceitful 
allurements,  can  neither  confer,  nor  take  away.  While  he  beholds^ 
through  the  mirror  of  faith,  the  manfions  of  the  juft;  while  he  views 
the  glorious  alTembly,  of  which  he  will  foon  become  4  member; 
while  he  contemplates  the.happy  land  afar  off,  whither  his  fathers 
nave  ^eady  gone,  aqd  hears  their  voice,  as  it  were,  from  the  hollow 
tomb,  calling  upon  him  to  follow  them ;  his  fpirits,  his  foul,  are  on  the 
ing  10  depart !  ’  '  >  ' ‘  . 


He  longs 


.  To  have  his  palljport  fign’d,  and  be  difmifs’d !” 

ow  are  the  trials  of  this  tranfitory  feenc  loft,  as  a  drop  of  wafer  ih  the 
ighty  ocean,  by  him  who  has  in  view  the  interminable  profpeeis  that* 
pen  teyond  it !  When  ‘  coilfidered  as  introduClhry  to  this  glorious* 
ate,  initead  of  poifon,  that  preys  upon  the  vitals,  they  become  a  toe-’ 
icine,  of  which,  although  the  operation  be  painful^  the  tfFed  it  fain- 
‘7  and  beneficial.'  To  the  forlorn  fceptic;  indeed;  to  the  fblitary.' 
^culator;  to  the  atheifi,  who^  marked  like  Cain  by  his  Makcr^ 
aoders  as  a  vagabond  and  an  an  oulcaft  among  bis  feUow-men 
c  troubles  of  life  may  aflunie  a  gloomy  and  a  formiiabie  af- 

Ed-  Leaning  upon  the  brittle  thread  of  life,  they  fee  thegulpb  df; 
flihilation  opening  beneath  them,  and  eternal  darknefs  ready  to 
them  in  her  bokm  from  the  terrors  that  render  it  their  re- 
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‘  I  with- 
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:  <  I  witkhold  fr<^  view,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  the 
firuments  wherewith  dcfpair  arms  the  miforable,  as  the  means  of  (lid. 
ing  unperceived  into  the  ihade  of  oblivion.  -  Let  us  leave  them  to  the 
mvcy  of  that  God,  who  pities  the  weaknefs,  who  pardons  the  oflences 
of  his  creatures ;  remembering,  in  tbe  midft  of  wrath,  that  they  are 
foding  fleih ;  a  wind  that  pafieth  away,  and  returns  not  any  more.  Let 
us  torn  from  a  fcene  replete  with  horror  to  behold  the  peaceful  exit  of 
hhn,  who,  having  gone  through  his  ftatc  of  trial  wkh  approbation,  has 
its'  reward,  ks  ^rious  reward,  at  lall  in  profpeA.'  And,  while  <we 
look  back  upon  the  tempeftuous  lieas  dirough  which  he  has  palled,  and 
forward  to  the  land  of  feftivity  and  rejoicing  that  waits  to  receive  him, 
kt  us  remember  that  his  example  has  a  wue ;  that,  while  we  behold, 
it  fays  emphatically  to  the  furvivors,  “  Be  ye  not  flothful,  but  fo|. 
lowers  of  them  who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  pro* 
aiifes 


This  palTage,  which  highly  animated  and  -eloquent,  1$ 
liipported  by  the  general  ftrain  of  thefe  difcourres',  whiclj 
mve  the  author  no  inferior  rank;  among  the  preact^rs  of  the 
^e.  We  are  happy  to  fee,  that,  from  the  zeal  and  adiivity 
of  the  refpeflable  parilhioners  of  Egham,  they,  are  ulhered 
mtp  the  world  with  the  names  of  the  firft  families  in  Eng- 
hind,  and  the  highell  dignitaries  in  the  church.  -From  fuch 
patronage  we  hope  that  a  fecond  edition  will'  foon  give 
a  rnbrc  extenfive  circulation  to  the  excellent  folTons  of 
riiety  and  virtue  contained  in  thefe  Sermons.  '' 


JLrt.XV.  LuchidaO/^rn  ;  a  Novel.  In  Two  Volumes.  Bf 
a  young  Lady,  izrao.  fewed.  Geary.  London,  17S6. 

W 

^T^HIS  novel  is  the  compofition  of  a  lady;  andwelo« 
•r  the  works  of  the  ladies.  The  authorels,  indeed,  doa 
not  dilcover  any  profound  ‘knowledge  of  huma.n  nature; 
does  not  excel  iri  drawing  original  or  uncommon  charac¬ 
ters  ;  or  in  weaving  the  incidents  of  her  taje  fo  as  to  make 
4n  afle^rig,  infereftjng,  arid  perfeft  whole;  but,  by  waj 
of  recompence,  we  have  a  great  deal,  of  talk  about  foil* 
Oei$,‘  fenti^ent,.  fighing^  <lymg,  love,  rapture,  adpratiooi 
and  all  that.  A  fair  iopognita,  two  or  three  lovers,  a  coii- 
Adante,  a  difcovery,  and  a  marriage,  form,  the  outlines  d 
tbe'ftory,  as  in  moft  of  the  novels  and  comedies  of-  the  agt- 
There  is  one  incident  in  this  piece  which  ha^  the  merito 
^novelty;  Locinda  Olbom,  the  heroine,  was  on  the  point* 
ileing  nharried  to — her  own  father.  Her  friend,  Mil's  Sehvyf- 
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d^ribing  the  important  procefs^of  the  toilette cfiv the  wed¬ 
ding-morning,  proceeds  to  relate  this  Angular  occurrence. 

*  In  this  manner  I  ran  on,  in  hopes-  to  amide  her ;  and-it  hatLa  to# 
lerable  e£e6t.  I  next  went  to  look  at  her  jewels,  which  are  Tuperb, 
for  a  pair  of  bracelets,  Sic,  &c..  By  the  bye,  this  puts  me  in  mind  of 
the  trinkets  left  you  by  your  mother,  myr  dear  Lucinda,  faid  J  ;  and  it 
adually  did  fcL.  Ypu  have  a.piAnre  oLyour  father,  1  think;  come, 
prodi^ce  hina,  child ;  as  be  ihall«  pofmvely'go  on ;  fince  we  c^not  have 
him  with  us  on  this  joyous  occafion,  I  am  determined  hU  refemblance 
fliali  be  of  theparty ;  fo  get  up  and 'fetch  it.  The  idea  gave,  her  plea* 
fore.  1  am  amaaed  it  did  not  occur  to  me,  cried  (he;  yes;  my  be* 
loved  father,  your  refemblance,  fince  Heaven  denies  me  the  conipla^ 
don  of  yourfelf  to  fupport  my  fpirits  in  this  trying  hour,  ihall  fupply 
your  loved  place.'*  She  took  it  from  its  cafe,  with  aJocket,  in  which 
was  fomc  of  her  mother’s  hair,-  mixed  with  ,  fome' of  her  ^father’s;  a 
ring  too  of  confiderable  value— they 'Ihall  all  go  on,  my  Ici’e,  faid  1; 
aod.then  examined  the  pidure.  Wherever  he  is,  Lucindn;  continued 
I,  he  is,  or  at  lead  has  been,  monftrous  handfome:  don’t,  you  adtnir^ 
tj^.phrafe,, child Not  very  like' you,  1  think;  though;  I  fuppofe 
yoniefembled  your  mother  more  than  him.  1  vow  I  .could  almod  fancy 
it  like  Load  Leinfter^pray  look  ai  the  turn  . of  that  mouth— that  fmilc, 
Imeaot' the  forehead  too^does  not' this,  my  dear,  render  it  fUU  nmre 
plcafii^.co  youi  .  L  now  looked  at  my  watch  >-ihe  darted; 

‘  What, now,  my  dcarl — did  you  then  fimply  imagine  the  hours 
were  to  (land  (till  to*day  ?'  My  life  for  it,  my  lord  is  at  this  moment 
chiding,  them  for  the  flownefs  of  their  motions.  Come,  come,  every 
iottl  is  waiting  for  us,  and  have  been  this  hour..  Never  mind.,your 
gloves ;  for  (he  was  endeavouring  to  pull  them  on  while  1  fpoke  :  but 
cldually.  her  tremor  was  fo  great  (he  could  not  do  it.  I.  hurried  her 
down,  two  o»  three  meffages*  having  been  fent  for  us  already:  .  She  was 
(till  fiddling  about  them,  when  we  entered  the  drawing*room;  glad  of 
aoy  employment  L  believe,  as  an  excufe  for  not  looking  at  the  oohu 
ptny.^:  Lord  Leinfier  fiew.to  lead  her  to  a  feat. 

*  Do,  my  lord,  cried  L  kolp  my  Lucinda  to  put  on  her  gloves ; .  (he 
is  a  fad  bungler  this  morning ;  I  nevjer  faw  her  lb  awkward!  Every 
one  fmiled  at  this  fally,  and  faw  my  motive ;  I  wi(hed  to  break  the 
formality  of  the  feene.*^  But  ah!  my  dear  mother;  it  was  foon  put  an 
ood  to  in  a  very  different  manner.  His  lordlhip  inllantly  began  to  help 
her,  yet  foemed  in  no  hurry  to  fucceed,  unwilling  to  deprive' hhnlelf  of 

fight  t)f  the  fineft  hand  in  the  world;  he  was  preffing  it  to  his  lipt 
wh  infinite  fendernefs ;  when,  happening  to  caft  his  eyes  on  the  pic¬ 
ture,  which  (he  wore  on  her  arm,  he  (lartcd,  gazed  on  it  with  wild* 
ttefe  in*  hi«,  looks,  fo  (If iking,  that  we  all  obferved  it  at  the  fame  in’- 
At  lafi,  haying  eagerly  examined.it,  he  greatly- added  tty  our 
fciprixe  by.  fuddenly  .exclaiming,  Fox  .God’s  fake!  tcH  me,  my  be* 
loved  crtmine,  whcfc  you.  got  this  picture  f”  with  fuch  Emotions,  that 
bis  voice  faultered  as  he  (poke,  and  his  colour  changed  at  every 

*  Lucinda  was  fcarce  lefs  agitated,  than  hlmfelf;  but  at  once  rc- 
pied,  ••  It  is  the  pifturc  of  ifty  dear,  my  unfortunate  father,  my 
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lord,  left  me  by  my  no  IcCi  dear,  though  equally  unfortunate,  mos 
thcr.”  ..... 

**  Your  father!'*  exclaimed  hit  lord(hip,  raifing  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  clafping  his  hands  with  the  utmoil  aftonifhmenc  in  his  counter 
nance:  “  Your  father^”  faid  he,  again  and  again,  feizing  her  hand, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  upoln  it ;  **  Good  Heavens !  is  it  pofiible  ?  can  it 
be!  Is  your  name  really  Ofbom,  my  beft  beloved  ?  Oh!  fpcak  to 
me ;  anfwer  me  quickly,  left  ihy  reafon  forfakc  me  ere  I  have  power 
to  clear  up  this  wonderful  myltery!  tell  me,  my  gentle,  my  lovely 
Lucinda,  was  your  father's  name'  really  Ofborn  ?" 

«  Forgive  me,  my  lord,  for  having  fo  long  delayed  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  truth ;  I  referved  it  till  after  I  had  given  you  my  hand; 
flattering  myfelf  revealing  it  then  'would  be  an  agreeable  furprize,  not 
only  to  you,  but  feme  other  of  my  kind  friends :  it  was  not,  my 
lord ;  his  name  was  Afton.” 

Afton,  Aflon  !’*  exclaimed  he,  clafping  the  dear  terrified  crea« 

ture  to  his  heart ;  “  Great  God  of  heaven  and  earth  !  what  do  1 

hear !  do  I  then  live  to  hold  thee  thus,  my  darling  child !  my  dear, 

my  long-loft,  my  long-lamented  daughter!” 

**  Overpowered^  with  the  violence  of*  their  emotions,  they  were 

finking  to  the  ground,  had  we  not  all  ran  to  fupport  them.  Jt  is  not, 

my  dear  mother,  -  in  the  power  of  language  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 

confternation  we  were  all  thrown  into  by  this  aftonifliing  event;  1  was 

the  only  perfon  prefent  who  was  acquainted  with  the  fecret  of  hcf 

birth;  but  though  I  was' informed  of  circumftance, /you  may 

well  believe  1  had  ftill  abundance  of  amazement.' 

• 

The  refleftion  of  the  fame  correfpodent  oh  the  above  inci¬ 
dent  is  very  curious.  Lord  Leinfter  [the  father  of  the 
heroine]  is  abfolutely  the than  ever.  Heaveni, 
what  a  doating  hu/band  the  dear  girl  has  loft  by  this  won: 
‘‘  derful  difeoyery  *  !” 

.  It  has  been  commonly  fuppofed  that  women  have,  fomc 
» ideas  of  virtuous  fenfibility,  delicacy,  and  a  moral  nature; 

’  bur,  if  we  may  judge  from  individual  inftances,  they  are  very 
different  from  thole  of  men. 


*  Art.-XVI.  Gnural  Regulations  and  Orders  far  his'Majcfj^ 
‘  ForrrsJ  Small  8vo.  is.  6d.  War-Office,  printed.  J.W alter, 
Loiidon,  1786.  * 

N  Y  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  info  oiiT 
army  that  economy  of  eftablifliment,  and  uniformity 
of  difeipline,  which  are  fo  juftly  admired  in*the  Fruflian  21 J 
Auftri^  fyftems.  In  the  ftf ft  of  thefe  points  great  improve* 
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iTients  have  undoubtedly  taken  place.  A  ftop  has.l>een  put 
40  thole  infamous  combinations  in  impoiition  which  dii- 
graced  bfiicers  of  every  rank;  the  fituation  of  thefbldicr  has 
bcetr  rendered  more  comfortablfe  ;  and  immenfe  fums  -have 
been  faved  to  the  public :  but  even  in  ‘this  much  ftill  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done.  In  the  fecond,  hardly  any  thing  has* 
been  attempted.-  Orders,  indeed,  have  Ireen  repeatedly  if-' 
filed,  but  were  hrll  infringed  with  impunity,  and  are  now 
totally  difregarded.  Hence' the  ibldier  is  harafled  and  fa¬ 
tigued  with  trilling  changes  indilcipline,andthe^^,  we  had 
almoll  laid  the  only  clafs  of  good  officers,-  thole  whole  pro- 
feflion  is-their  fupport,  involved  in  experices  their  fcanty- 
pittance  can  by  no  means  afibrd,  to  gratify  the  caprice  of 
every  fucceeding  commanding  officer.  ■  ' 

In  order  to  reftify,  in  fome  degree,  thefe  abules,  and  at 
the  fanae  time  to  pave  the  way  for  a  general  plan  of  dilci- 
pline;  the  adjutant-general,  by  command  of  his  majefty;  has 
compoled,  or  rather  compiled,  the  regulations  now  before 
us.  In  the  “  Introduftion”  \ve  are  informed  that  they  are 
meant  only  as  the  balls  of  a  greater  undertaking.  -To  pafs 
a  definitive  judgment  upon  them  would  therefore  be  unfair ; 
indeed  they  contain  little  to  blame  or  to  commend.  The 
changes  introduced  are  few  and  unimportant ;  and  perhaps 
it  may  be  prudent  not  to  put  obedience  all  at  once  to  over-  • 
rude  a  trial.  The  greater  part  of  them  is  employed  in  or¬ 
ders  for  a  review :  ■  which,  we  are  forry  to  fee,  will  be  gone 
through  in  as  general  ?hd  fumrnafy  a- manner  as -before. 
What  we  can  find  in  them  belides,  are  fome  inftruftions-  for 
forming  recruits.,  and  di regions  for  marching  in  line,  and  in 
column.  •  This  laft  w'e  regard  as  the  moll  ufetulof  the  whole. 
The  maxims  laid  down,  **  that-all  marches  and  movements 
‘I  lhall  be  made  in  given  lines,  and  all  formations  on  hxed 
“  and  determined  6bje£ls,”are  ablblutely  neceflary  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  any  manoeuvres  where  exaflnefs  andjprecilion 
are  aim^  at;  and  have  not,  we  hope,  efcaped  th'ofc  officers 
who  were  induced,  by.  a  lau^ble  delire  of  improvement,  -to 
become  fpe«aator]5  of  the  FruHian  and  Aullrian  review's  *. 

;  If  we  may.be  allowed  to  form  an  opinion'©!  the  fplrit  of 
the  lyllem  going.to  be  introduced,  we  cannot  help-fearing 
that  fufficient  attention  will  not  be  paid  tp  .the  fupereminenc 


*  In  the  “  Efai  genmed  de  TaSiqut"  thefe  marches  and  move- 
roents  are  treated  of  at  full  length ;  and  it  is  from  it  that  this,  and 
noil  of  the  'other  novelties  contained  in  the  prefent  publication,  are 
borrowed.. 
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intrepidity  which  chara^crizes  the  Britifli  tixx>ps ;  and  that 
the  rapidity  of  attack,  the  only  point  in  which  we  excel, 
will  be  made  a  iacrihoe  to  the  flow  regularity  of  the  German 
manoeuvres.  In  imJitary  inftitutions,  as. in  every  other,  the 
genins  'of  the  people'  fliould  be  coitfultcd ;  and  a  medium 
might  furely  be  found  which  would  ciirb  the  irregular  im- 
petudlity  of  courage,  without  reduciiig  men  to  mere  ma« 
chines. ' 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  knowledge  of  military  af¬ 
fairs  which  General  h'awcett  muft  have  acquired  from  long 
experience,  makes  us  augur  well  of  a  fyftem  of  which  he  is 
the.  author.  ,  Were  we  ito  prefume  to  point  out  the  abulcs  on 
which 'reformation  fbould  fitft  ;lay  its  hand,  we  ihould  wilh 
to  fee  the  poor  foldier  freed  from  the  load  of  ftoppages  un¬ 
der  which  he  now  groans  ;  and,  in  his  cloathing,  realon  and 
conyeniency  atteAwd  to,  in  preference  to  falhion  and  the 
whim  of  the  day'.  It  would, give  us  pleafure  to  had  the  im., 
portant  duty  of  fdtming  the  recruit  no  longer  entruftedfblely 
to  the  adjutant  and  ferjeant,  but  become  the  firtt  care  of  the 
officer;  and  thus  a  fpirit  of  emulation  excited,  without 
which  excellence  can  neyer  be  attained.  In  reviews,  inh- 
rately  inore  ftri^nefs  at>d  detail  fhould  take  place;  and  im¬ 
partial  praife  or  cenfure  fhould  invariably  accompany  merit 
or 'demerit.  And  laflly,  we  fhould  be  happy  to  lee  a  plan  of 
roaugeuvres  laid  down  adapted  to  every  Atuation ;  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  them  examined  and  afcertained;  and  the  eafieil  and 
fhorteft  method  pointed  out  of  carrying  them  into  execu¬ 
tion. 

To  effofluate  thefe  important  purpofcs,  great  military 
kiibwledge,'  much  time,  and  Heady  perfeverance,  are  re? 
quired.  W.e  hope  that  the  adjutant-general  has  thefe  great 
ohje<3$  in  view,  aqd  that  his  attempt  will  be  crowned  with 
fuccefs.  -  The  foldier  has  been  too  long  peftered  with  the 
adoption  of  frivcdous  itovelties,  which,  each  in  its  turn, 
ija^rafred  for  a  time,  and  then  liink  into  difufe.  As  the  army 

a  neceiTary  evil,  we  wifh  for  a  permanent  and  well-digelleg 
lyfteni  of  military  difcipline.  A  fdan  of  this  kind  will  re- 
doifnd  equally  .to  the  honour  of  the  reformer,  to.  the  benifftt 
of  Ufie  fervice,  and  to  the  good  of  the  Ibte. 

'.'ll 1  .  .  , 

fOREIGH 
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Art.  XVII.  Numa  Pom^tHuSt  Jecond  Roi  di  Rome.  P^ 
M.  de  FJonan.-  CapUame  de- Dragons,  et  Gehtilhomme  de 
S.  A.  $.  Mgr.  Je  Due  de  Penthievre,  de  VAcddemie  de  Ma^ 
drid,  \£c.  izmo.  2  Tom,  A  Parisi  et  fe  trouve  a  Maf* 
tricht.  1786. 

Art.  XVII.  Nilmd  PompiSut,  the  fecond  King  of  Rome,  fdp. ' 

*^HE  labours  of  the  venerable  Fenelon,  have  received 
from  time  the  ftamp  of  approbation  which  they 
^efervft.  His  “  .Adventures  of  Telemachus”  (till  con¬ 
tinue  to  pleafe  the  imagination,  to  improve  the  under- 
handing,  and  lead  to  the  cultivation  of  the  virtues  of  the 
heart.  M.  de  Florian,  in  the  prefent  work,  has  profeflcdJy 
followed  him  as  his  model,  and  appears  to  jiolfels  no  fihall 
portion  of  the  fpirit  of  his  original.  Thele  little  volume's . 
breathe  the  pufeft  rhorality  throughout.  In  them  the  du¬ 
ties  of  princes,  and  of  fimple  individuals,  are  painted  iri 
the  rholt  amiable  colours,  and  are  forcibly  imprefled  upon 
the'  mind  by  the  fuccefs  and  happinefs  of  thofe  who  have 
iited  well,  and  the  mifery  of  thofe  vv ho  have  don^  amifsf  , 
while  the  attention  is  kept  awake  by  a  Itory  which  does  ho¬ 
nour  to  the  invention  and  narrative  powers  of  the  author. 
He  himfelf  thinks  modeftly  of  his  performance,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  the  words  vvhieh  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of 
Ceres ;  by  which  he  no  doubt  means  indirectly  to  charac¬ 
terize  his  own  W'ork,  and  that  of  the  amiable  biihbp. ,  “  I 
“  have  intreated,”  fays  Ihe  toHuma,  “  my  fiftcr  Minerva  to 
V  fliower  down  her  bounties  upon  thee.  But  expeft  not 
“  to  become  an  equal  favourite  with  the  fon  of  Ulyfles. 

“  No,'"  my  dear  Numa,  no  mortal  muft  flatter  himfelf-with 
*  the  hope  of  ever  rivaling  the  divine  Telemachus.  He 
**  is  the  mafterpiece  of  the  goddels  of  Witdom  :  ihe  her-'  . 
”  felf  dare  not  venture  to  equal  her  own  work.  Yet,, 
“  happy  he  who  fhall  tread,  though  at  a  diftjihce,  hjs 
“  footfleps!  happy  the  young  hero  on  whom  the  god- 
“  defs  /hall  Ibmetimes  deign  to  caft  a  look,  and  w'hd 
/hall  fill  the  fecond  place,  though  far  below  his  rao- 

t(  del  y. 

An  abftraft  of  the  /lory,  and  a  tranflation  of  one  or  two 
pa/Tages,  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  judgment  of  this 
pubUcation. 

\  J  4,  Nnma, 
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Numa,  the  hero  of  this  epic  roniance,  is  educated  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres  by^the  chief  pontif  Tullus,  and  pafles  for 
his  fon.  Having  been  warned  by  an  oracle  to  lend  Numa 
.to  RoTGe,  Tullus  obeys  with  regret,  after  having  revealed  to 
him  the  lecret  of  his  birth.  He  informs  him  that  he  is 
the  fon  of'Pompilius,  of  the  royal  blood  of  the  Sabine 
kings,  who  loft  his  life  by  refcuing  His  wife  Pompilia  from 
the  hands  of  tKe  Romans,  on  the  fatal  day  that  the  Sabine 
virgins  and  matrons*  fell  a  prey  to  the  brutal  politics  of 
Romulus.  The  adion  of  Pompilius  is  thus  defcribed. 

*  ^  At  the  commencement  of  the  tumult  your  father  Pom¬ 
pilius,  bearing  his  wife  in  his  arms,  had  endeavoured  to 
force  a  paffagc  through  the  ravifhers.  He  had  already 
reached  the  gate  of  the  Circus,  when  he.  is  puriued  by  a 
Roman  cohort,  ftopt,  and  bereaved  of  his  wife.  With  a 
cry  of  rage  and  oPdefpair  he  feizes  a  fword,  and  the  fiir- 
jounding  Romans  fall  before  him.  He  advances,  giving 
and  receiving  wounds,  rejoins  Pompijia,  facrifices  her  ra- 
vilher,  again  gets  pofTeflion  of  his  beloved,  prefles  her  in 
his  bloody  arms,  fooths  her,  conlbles  her ;  and,  in  fpite  of 
the  fury  of  the  Romans,  in  fpite  of  the  darts,  which  almoft 
overwhelmed  him,  he  gets  without  the  Circus,  embracing 
thy  unhappy  mother,  endeavouring  to  recal  her  to  life,  and 
happy  in  having  prelerved  what  he  fo  highly  prized. 
Thus  the  Numidian  lionels,  when  Ihe  defcrles  from  lar  the 
imprudent  hunter  carrying  off  her  young,  furious,  roaring, 
with  fiery  .and  blood-tinged  eyes,  Ihe  fprings  upon  the 
wretch,  who  abandons  his  prey  in  vain,  leizes  him,  and 
makes  hU  palpitating  members  fly  around.  Her  rage  foon 
giving  place  to  maternal  tendernefs,  with  a  cry  of  joy  Ihe 
flies  to  her  whelps,  carefies  them,  her  tongue,  yet  bloody, 
imprinting  on  them  the  marks  of  her  affedlion ;  ihe 
ftretches  herfelf  by  them,  and  offers  them  the  dug,  while 
her  mufqles  ftill  quiver  with  the  effefts  of  her  fury.  . 

.  *  Such  was  Pompilius.  Though  the  blood  poured  in-, 
ccflantly  frpm  his  deep  wounds,  he  at  laft  reaches  this. tem¬ 
ple.  He  lays  his  dear  burthen  at  the.  foot  of  the  altar  of 
the  gx^clefs,  and  ftipplicates  Ceres  to  pfeferve  and  defend 
her,  w*hom,he  places  under  her  protection.  Having,  finilhfd 
his  prayer,  enfeebled  by  lofs  of  blo^,' exhaufled  by 
and  grief,  he  falls  uppn  the  rnarble,  and  expires/  ' 

Tullus  and  Numa  part  wit hynnituah regret,*  The  lattec 
fets  off  tor  Rome,  and  fallingalleep  in  a  w^ood,  * dreams  that 
his  patronefs  Ceres  introduces  him  into  the  temple  of  Mi¬ 
nerva,  and  that  he  is  favourably  received,  and  inili*uii^‘^ 
by.the  goddefs.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  prefents  the 
letter  which  his  mother  had  written  before  her  death,  to 

1  atiu^t 
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Tatlus,  the  joint  monarch  with  Romulus.  The  venerable 
Sabine  receives  him  with  paternal  aii^Hon,'and  hints  a 
with  that  an  union  might  take  place  between  him  and  his 
<laughter.Tatia.-  Numa  difcovers  Herhlia,  the  daughter  of 
Romulus,  afleep,  ,and  conceives  for  her  the.moft  ardent 
paflion,  which,  however,  partakes  more  of  the  fury  of  de- 
hre  than  the  delicacy  of  true  love.  As  Herfilia,  with  the 
beauty  ot  Venus,  poireffes  all  the  warlike  padibns.  of  Bel- 
lona,  Numa,  forgetting  the  counlels  of  I'ullus,  and  deaf  to 
the  reinoaltrances  of  Tatius,  pants  for  nothing  but  to  dif- 
tinguilh  himfelf  as  a  Ibldier.  An  expedition  againft  the 
Marfi  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  fatistying  his  defire.  •  He 
receives  from  Ceres  an  impenetrable  fiiield ;  by  his  prudence 
and  bravery  faves  the  Roman  army  ;  and  the  hand  ot  Her¬ 
filia  is  promifed  him  as  his  reward.  While  he  is  returning 
in  triumph  to  Rome,  in  the  fame  chariot  with  Herfilia,:  a. 
meflenger  informs  him  that  Tullus  was  at* the  point  of 
death.  .  Qiiitting  at  once  his  triumph  and  his  ‘  intended 
bride,  he  haftens  to  fuccour,  at  leaft  to  clbfe  the  eyes  of 
the  guardian  of  his  youth'.  Tullus  receives  him  with  tranf- 
port,  and  makes  him  recount  all  that  had  befallen  hirh. 
Bat  when  he  is  made  acquainted  with  his  love  for' Herfilia, 
the  good  old  man  cannot  rellrain  his  grief.  “  O,  my  dear 
fon!’’  cries  he,  “  with  w’hat  perils  do  I  fee  thee,  envi¬ 
roned!  Thou  believeft  thyfelf  at  the  fummit  of  happi- 
nefs  becaufe  Romulus  has  promifed  thee  his  "daughter— 
Romulus,  a  king  of  robbers,  who  never  knew  any  right 
but  forces  nor  any  virtue  but  brutal  courage;  whofe  firft 
exploit  was  the  murder  of  bis  own  brother;  and  wh'6 
fealed  his  Sabine  alliance  with  the  blood  of.  thy.  father 
FomplHus.  Thou  fhuddereft!  Behold,  however, -the  man 
that  thou  muft  call  father!  Immortal  gods!  tiiril  afide 
thefe  dreadful  prefages,  or  tear  from  this  innocent*  heart 
the  poilbned  dart  which  mult  at -  once  deftroy  in  it  virtue, 
piety,  and  the  facred  love  of  his  country.  G,  mytlpn! 
this  idea  adds /pain  -  even  to  death- itfelf!  Thy  love  for 
Herfilia  fills  my  laft  moments  with  bitternefs  and -dread. 
T  hy  heart  is  abufed,  doubt  it  not :  urged  on  /fcy  the.  ne- 
ceifity  of  loving,  it  has  caught  fire  at  the  firft  objeft  which 
leduced  it  ;  and  of  a  fhort  moment  of  •  intoxication  has 
made  a  long  error.  •  -  "  ■  ■ 

*  Numa,  there  are  two  kinds  of  love  produced  for  the 
kappinels  and  mifery  of  the  world  :  the  one,  the  morf'eom- 
mon,  perhaps  the  fierceft,  is  that  which  confuiries  thee.  Its 
empire  is  founded  . on  the  fenfes;  it  is  produced  by  them, 
them'  alone  it  lives  ;  -it  dw’ells  not  in  the  heart,-  it  flows 
wly  in  the  veins  ;  it  does  not  elevate  the  foul,  it  fubjefH 

it ; 
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it ;  it  h«  no  need  for  cfteem,  it  defires  only  to  enjoy,  TW* 
det'picable  iove  has  nothing  in  common  with  our  foul: 
judge,  then,  if  it  can  be  the  fource  of  happinefs.  No,  my 
fon,  it  is  only  to  humble  our  pride  that  the  gods  haA'e  fub> 
je£ied  man  to  its  power. 

*  The  other  kind  of  love,  that  celeftial  boon,  fprings 
from,  and  lives  upon,  tfteem.  It  is  lefs  a  paifion  than  a 
virtue ;  it  has  no  fiery  tranfports,  but  experiences  only  the 
feelings  of  tendernels.  I'his  love  refides  in  the  foul ;  it 
warms  and  enlightens  without  confuming  it ;  it  furnifiies  it 
with  the  only  fuitable  nourifliment,  the  defire  of  attaining 
every  perfedtion.  Its  pleafures  are  always  pure  ;  even  its 
pains  have  charms.  In  the  midft  of  the  greatelt  fuiferings 
It  enjoys  a  fWeet  repofe  ;  and  this  peace,  this  repole,  alone 
is  happinefs.  Thou  wilt  experience  it,  my  fon,  thou  wilt 
feel,  that  honours,  riches,  pleafure,  even  glory  itfolf,  cannot 
replace  that  peace  which  innocence  alone,  bellows,  and  of 
which  old-age,  whkh  deltrop  every,  thing,  feems  to  aug 
ment  the  relilh/ 

Numa,  having  paid  the  lafi  duties  toTullus,  lets  out  to 
join  the  Roman  army';  and  is  firuck  with  horror  at  the 
marks  of  carnage  and  delblation  with  which  the  mercilefs 
Herfilia  had  marked  her  route  through  the  country  of  the 
enemy.  He  returns  difgufted  to  Rome,  finds  the  people  af- 
iembled,  and  Romulus  thanking  the  g^s  in  the  Capitol  for 
all  the  evil  he  had  done  to  men.  The  fon  of  Mars  receives 
him  with  open  •  arms,  fixes  the  day  of  his  marriage  with 
Herfilia,  and  then  propofes  in  the  a^mbly  future  wars,  and 
future  conquefts.  Tatius,  on  the  contrary,  reprefents  the 
injuftice  of  fuch  unprovoked  attacks  upon  the  neighbouring 
ikations, .  and  exhorts  the  Romans  to  remain,  at  leaft  for  a 
lime,  fatisfied  with  their  prefent  conquefts.  His  opinion 
prevails,  and  Romulus  quits  the  aftembly  in  a  rage,  breath* 
ing  vengeance  againft  the  Sabine  monarch.  His  threats 
are*  foon  realized.  Numa,  ill  at  eale,  wilhing^  yet  dread¬ 
ing,  his  approaching  marriage,  while  he  wanders  in  tht 
wood  of  Egeria,  hears  the  cries  of  Tatius,  and  finds  him 
mortally  wounded  by  the  fatellites  of  his  intended  father-in- 
law.  Struck  with  this  atrocious  deed,  while  he  calls  to 
mind  the  lavage  character  of  Herfilia,  that  family  of  blood 
becomes  his  deteftation,  and  he  vows  to  the  expiring  mo* 
narch  to  unite  himfelf  for  ever  with  the  gentle  Tatia.  But 
he  is  not  allowed  to  fulfil  his  vow ;  Romulus  and  his  daugh* 
ter,  to  .complete  their  crimes,  poifon' Tatia,  and  Ihe  expired 
before  the  funeral  pile  of  her  fiither,  at  the  moment  her  hand 
is  joined  to  that  of  Numa.  The  Sabines  revolt ;  Numa  ap- 

pcales  them  j  and,  to  prevent  a  civil  war,  goes  into  volun- 
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Ufy  baniihment.  He  finds  hie  friend  Leo,  the  'Marhaa 
hero,  who  had  alio  been  banilhed  by  thele  republicans, 
tacb  recounts  1h$  adventures  j  and  they  determine  to  retire 
to  the  cottage  where  Leo  had  paded  his  infancy,  Ttey 
meet,  in  tlie  Appenines,  with  an  old  man  and  his  daughter, 
whom  they  dilcover  to  be  adorers  of  fire,  and  in  whofe 
cottage  they  are  received  with  hoipitality.  They  proceed 
to  the  ancient  habitation  of  Leo,  where  the  latter  ftnds  his. 
beloved  Caniilla  ;  they  are  married,  and  return  with  Numa 
to  the  abode  of  the  old.  man  -  and  his  daughter,  whom  they 
reicuc  from  the  hands  of  robbers.  They  are  impreffed 
with  awe  and  veneration  when  this  venerable  fage  difcovera 
himielf  to  be  the  great  Zoroafter ;  and  the*  joy  of  Leo  is* 
inconceiveable  when,  from  Ibme  circumllances  of  the  ftory, 
he  beholds  in  him  his  father.  Numa  conceives  the  moft  ar¬ 
dent  paflioii  for  An'ais,  the  daughter  of  Zoroafter,  but  finds 
the  father,  from  religious  motives,  unpropitious  to  his 
wifhes,"  EUit'at  laftj  overcome  by  his  intreaties,  and  thofe 
of  Leo,  he  confents  to  their  union,  and  every  thing  is  pre¬ 
paring  tor  the  happy  day,  when  Metius’,  and  othet  ambafTa- 
dors,  arrive  froni  Rome,  informing  Numa  that  Romulus  is 
dpad,  and  that  he  is  eledlcd  king  by  the  unanimous  fuf- 
frages  ot  the  Romans  and  Sabines.  He  refufcs  the  throne 
to  pafs-  his  days  in  retirement  with  his  dear  Anal's.  ■  li\ 
vain  does  fhe,  with  her  father  and  his  friend  Leo,  implore 
him  to  alter  his  refolution ;  he  remains  unihaken.  The- 
ghoft  of  Tatius  appears  to  him  in  a  dream,  announcing 
that  it  is  the  will  of  the" gods  he  fhould  reign.  In  the’ 
morning,  inftead  of  finding  Zoroafter  arid  Ana'fs,'  he'difcor 
vers  only  a  letter,  which  informs  him,  that,  for  his'owrt 
^ory,  and  the  happinefs  of  a  great  people,  they  had  quitted 
'un  for  ever.  In  del'pair,  he  wifhes  inftantly  to  fe't  oiit  iq 
arch  of  Ana't's,  when  a  voice  like  thunder  is  heard- from 
Iki^s,  pronouncing,  Numa,  think  on  Tatius.’* 

.  Overcome  by  this  unifon  of  heaven  and  earth,  he  at  laftr 
onfents  to  reign,  and  is  received  in  Rome  with  the  accla*' 
iiations  and  tranfports  of  a  happy  people.  Before  he  car¬ 
ies  into,  execution  any  of  the  plans- he  had  formed  for  the 
[egulation  of  his  kingdom,  he  goes  to  the  v'ood  of  Egeria, 
to  implore  the  aihftance  of  Minerva,  There  a  voice  adr 
ireffes  him  in  the  name  of  Egeria,  promiiing  her  advice 
prhenever  he  wiflied  to  confult  her.  Guided  by  the  coun¬ 
ts  of  this  tutelary  voice,  he  enadls  juft  and  equal  laws, 
md  becomes  happy  in  bellowing  happinefs  on  bis  lub- 
■ds. 

la  the  meanwhije,  the  fierce  and  implacable  Herfilia  flirs 
f  the  grcqteft  part  of  Italy  againll  him,  and  lays  fiege  to 

Rome 


ap" 


/ 
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Some  with  a  mmneroiis  army.*  But  this  floitn  is  diflipated 
without  bloodthed;  the  confederates,  by  the  prudence  of 
Numa,  are  detached  from  the  caufe  of  Herfilia,  and  that 
wretched  princefs  perifhes,  by  her  own  hands,  in  the  fight 
of  both  armies.  Henceforward  no  cloud  obfcured  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  Numa  ;  he  palled  his  days  blelfed.  in  the  friendlhip 
of  Leo  and  Camilla,  .and  doubly  blelfed  by  difcovering,  in 
the  nymph  Egeria,  his  beloved  Anai's. 

Such  is  the  fkeleton  of  the  work.  The  writer  has  been 
much  more  Iparing  of  machinery  than  the  author  of  Telc- 
machus  ;  and,  in  other  refpe<5ls,  has  not  lo  frequently  inii* 
tated  the  epic  mule. 

V 

r . .  '  ^ 
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P  O  E  T  R  t.  ^  ^  , 

Art. *18.  *  HaroM;  a  Trage^.  *  By  Thomas  Boyce\  A.M.  Beilor  of 
:  WorlitiglsAtn^  in  the  County  of*Suffolki  and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hqh^ 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk.  410.  3  s«  Becket,  London,  1786. 

This  drama,  as  we  arc  informed  in  the  preface,  was  finifhcd 
before  Mr.  Cumberland's  tragedy  on  the  lame  fubjedl  was  per¬ 
formed  at  Drury  Lane.  Wiihing  to  avoid  a  comparifon  with  a  dra¬ 
matic  veteran,  Mr.  Boyce  withheld  his  piece  from  the  public  for  fome 
years.  Mr.  Cumberland's  “  Battle  of  Hallings”  is  certainly  one  of 
ihe  worft  tragedies  in  the  Englifh  language.  The  Norman  conqueft 
of  England  in  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  and  criminal  Harold  forms 
a  bad  lubjeft  for  a  tragedy  ;  and  Mr.  Boyce  has  alfo  failed.  From  the 
two  firlt  fpeeches  in  this  tragedy  the  reader  may  judge  of  its  ine« 
ms. 

/  G  U  R  T.H.' 

From  yonder  tented  plafn,  how  graceBiUy. 

‘  . TTse  green  fawn  rifes  to  this  ample  wood! . .  "  . 

‘  Deep  in  whofe  (hades  the  vencrabTe  tow Vs  ^ 

And  lofty  fpircs,  crown'd  wjth  tKe  facred  crofii  , 

Uprear  their  heads — Religioo's  awful jelgh.  - 
.  *Hail,  holy  folitudes!— would  F  could  bid  \ 

Peace  be  among  you  I— biitTairTcace  is  fled.  . 

^  ^  ‘  -  Bcnc-tii 
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Beneath  the  broad  (hade  of  the  branching  oak,  * 

That  fpreads  around  an  hundred  arms  to  ihield  her. 

Oft  would  (he  fit,  delighting  IHII  to  hear 
The  ihcphcrd’s  pipe  upon  the  plain  below ; 

Awhile  ever  and  anon  the  folemn  found 
Of  pealing  organ,  or  the  (hriller  voice 
Of  choral  virgins,  from  thofc  hallowM  walls 
Surd  on  the  ienfe,  and  rais'd  the  raptur'd  mind 
From  eaj^  to  heaven. 

‘  L  E  .  W  I  N. 

Such  mulings  arc  no  more. 

The  lofty^  clarion  breathes  a  louder  drain ; 

And  Contemplation,  darting  from  her  trance. 

Wildly  beholds  the  threatening  world  in  arms. 

High  on  a  radiant  car,  his  deeds  of  fire 
Guided  by  Dediny,  comes  glorious  War: 

Beneath  the  terror-nodding  plume  he  moves, 

Lovelily  dreadful  — and  with  giant  arm 

Scatters  his  lightnings  round :  his  march  is  thunder : 

Creation  feems  to  (brink  at  his  approach : 

The  mountains  yield  to  his  rcfidlefs  courfe. 

And  rivers  roll  obedient  to  his  bidding.' 

> 

This  is  the  dialogue  of  two  vifionary  poets  under  the  agency  of  /»- 
fphrQt'm  or  pojfejjion ;  but  is  not  the  difcourfe  of  men  of  this  world.** 
The  quaintnels  and  aifedation  of  Mafon,  who  is  our  author's  model, 
are  ill  adapted  to.  the  drama,  which  ought  to  fpeak  the  language  of 
nature,  not  of  fancy  and  conceit.  There  are,  however,  many  poeti¬ 
cal  lines  in  this  performance.  ^ 

Art.  19,  ^he  Patriot's  Vifion ;  er,  ^he  Triumph  of  Ofpofition.  A 
Poem.  4to.  IS.  Stbckdale.  -London,,  1786. 

This  poem  is  a  fevere  fatire  againd  fome  of  the  leading  members 
of  oppoiition.  *  It  is  more  deficient  in  political  than  in  poetical  merit. 
Frto  ignorance  or  partiality  the  author  has  produced  fuch  caricaturas 
of  Mr.  Burke^,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Lord  North,  that  no  reader  would  have 
recognized  the  originals  unlefs  he  had  prefixed  their  names  to  their 
portraits,  like  the  painter  who  wrote  below  the  miihapen  manufac¬ 
ture  of  his  hand,  This  is  a  Bear.”  When  he  compares  Mr.  Burke  . 
to  Belial,  accufes  Mr.  Fox  of  avarice,  and  imputes  the  reflleiTnefs  of 
L^  North  in  oppoiition  tp  the  ungratified  defire  of  completing  the 
ruin  of  his  country,'  he  adds  to  the  many  melancholy  proofs  with* 
which  perpetual  obfervadon  prefents  us,  that  party-fpirit,  when  car¬ 
ded  to  excefs,  not  only  deflroys  the  natural  candour  of  men,  butTm- 
pRirs  their  nndefihmding.  His  attack  on  Peter  Pindar  is  rode  and 
iodelicate.  The  fatyrift  that.laughs  will  always  get  the  better-of  the 
futyiift  that  rails.  Notwilhftanding  tKcfc  faults,  the  conclufion  of  the 
poem  is  elegant  and  fpirited  in  no  common  degree  ;  and  the  addrefs 
to  Ac  ftince  of  Wales  is  one  of  the  happieft  efforts  of  political  poetry 
dkat  wc  have  met  with  in  modem  times. 


*  Then 
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*  Then,  Irony's  thin  femblance  laid  afide. 

Let  the  bold  Mufe,  with  independent  pride. 

Pour  Truth's  Ihong  didlatcs  in  a  Prince’s  ear. 

Which  Kings  of  Freemen,,  muil  from  Freemen  heaf^ 

Teach,  that  however  Britain's  annals  ihew^  . 

A  Prince  in  early  ydnth  decorum's  foe. 

Shine  forth,  maturid  by  manhood's  ripening  age» 

The  brightcft  ftar  of  her  hifloric  page  ; 

Yet  ftill  in  Diffipation's  wildeft  hours. 

Would  in-bom  worth  by.turns  difplay  its  powers. 

And  Shrewfbury's  infhnt  trophies  brought  to  fight^ 

A  dawn  of  Agincourt's  immortal  fight. 

*  O  royal  youth  f  think  not  my  cynic  mnfe 
The  joy's  of  Life’s  gay  feafon  would  refufe. 

No ;  give  to  fccnes  of  .focial  mirth  thy  foul ; 

Woo  the  kind  fair,  and  drain  the  genial  bowL 
If  Oppofition's  fons.witb  arts  are  ilor'd,. 

To  grace  the  converfe  of  the  feflive  board,  . 

With  the  convivial  band  delighted  fit ; , 

Aygid  their  faAion,  but  enjoy  their  y^it : 

Prince  Hal  for  pleafure  loofe  companions  chofe, . 

But  join’d  not  Percy  and  his  Father’s  foes* 

And  O!  if  Beauty  's  charms  triumphant  fliine,. 

Of  power  to  tempt  a  colder  heart  than  thine. 

Yet,  howfoe'er  the  foft  enchantment  draws, 

Kevere  a  jealous  people’s  facred  laws ; 

Nor  fport  with  rights,  for  whofe  defence  alono 
Thy  anceilors  were  call’d  to  Britain's  throne. 

Be  Paffion's  rage  by  Reafon's  fway  reprefs’d. 

And  fpare,  ah  fpare !  a  mother's  tortur’d  breaft/ 

When  an  author  fpeaks  the  language^  of  good  fenfe,  and  appeah 
to  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  he  wUl  always  meet  with  applauie. 

Art.  20.  Oiie  fre/ented  to  the  King  at  Blenheim^  Jsfe.  416.  is.  Kearlley. 

'  In  the  real  Ode  prefented  to  the  king  at  Blenheim,  panegyric  wai 
perhaps  carried  to  excels  from  the  natural  eifufions  of  ioyal^  on  the 
recent  efcipe  of  the  fovereign  from  the  . knife  of  an  afiafiin.  But  this 
does  not  juftify  the  low  and  malignant  attempt  to  turn  intOTidicule 
the  private  life  of  an  amiable  fovereign,  and  the  feelings  of  a  loyal 
people.  The  **  Sdiool  of  the^  ^lliad,"  from  which  this.fparious 
pre^juAion  originates,  difplays.a  monilrous  mixture  of  ribbaldry  and 
ijisgenuicy,  of  malignity  and  elegance,  of  the  grofiTefi  featimentsof 
the  vulgar 'cxprefled  sii  clafiical  lang4iager‘  This,  however,  is  not 
without  an  example.  At  Athens,  before  its  Buripides  and 

Ariitophines  addrefled  themfdves  to  the  fame  audience,  and  wen 
c^^ually  well  received. 


-  Aitt# 
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jUT.  » I  ♦  Tritimph  of  Btnevoltnct  j  occafioned  hy  tht  NdHona/  Dt- 

jign  of  trtSing  a  Monument  to  John  Htnvard,  E/^  4tO.  is.  6d. 
^odlley.  Robfon,  Cadell,  Elmflyl  and  Dilly,  London;  Prince,  Ox¬ 
ford!  Merrill,  Cambridge.  1786. 

•nie  publication  before  us,  independent  of  the  fubjeft,  and  the  oc. 
fion  on  which  it  was  written,  is  entitled  to  a  favourable  reception  from 
its  own  intrinfic  merit.  It  rifes  above  the  mediocrity  of  common 
performances;  the  author  pofiefles  reputable  talents;  and  his  warmth 
and  goodnefs  of  heart  deferve  every  praife  that  can  be  bellowed. 
We  are  therefore  happy  to  mention  him  with  approbation,  both  as  a 
poet  and  a  man.  The  following  fliort  extras  will  exhibit  both  thefe 
charaders  in  no  difadvantageous  point  of  view. 

^  By  Heaven  commiilion'd,  how  our  Patriot  flies 
Where  Nature  fcourges  with  her  wortt  difeafct 
Where  plague-devoted  Turkey’s  viftim  lies. 

Where  fpotted  deaths  load  every  tainted  breeseu! 

With  love  unbounded,  love  that  knows  not  fear. 

Wherever  pain  or  forrow  dwells  he  goes. 

Kindly  as  dew,  and  bounteous  as  the  fphere, 

His  focial  heart  no  poor  diflindion  knows* 

Ah!  what.is  friend  or,  foe  to  Him,  whofe  foul^ 

Girding  creation  in  one  warm  embrace. 

Extends  the  faviour  arm  from  pole  to  pole. 

And  feels  akin  to.^Z^.the  human  race! 

To  all  the  human ;  all  the  brutal  too ; 

Bird,  beaft,  and  infed,  blefs  hi^  gentle  power^ 

From  the  worn  deed  repofing  in  his  view. 

To. the  tame  redbreaft  warbling  in  his  bower* 

Well  may  the  Spirit  of  the  IJle  arife. 

With  loud  accord  its  bell 'good  man  to  grace; 

Well  may  the  llatue  point  to  yonder  Ikies, 

^  And.c^l  on  Cherubim  to. guard  the  place*’  .  • 

'  To  this  poem  are  fubjoined  a  fonnet  to  Dr.  Lettfom,  and  pieces 
tdaiive  to  the  progrefs  the  defign  of  paying  a  public  grateful  tri-*> 
bute  to  the  charader.  of  Mr.  Howard.  j  i 

Aar,  22.  Saint  Peter'* s  Lodgtt  a Serio-comi  legendary In  Hu£^ 
■  hrafiic  Verfi^^  By  the  Author  of  the  Regifter-Oficen  8vp.^  IS.  Da-* 
vis,  Egerton*,  and  Bew.  London,  1786,  , 

An  old  jhry^  ,told  in  very,  indiflerent  Hudibraflics.  addition  to 

%  of  ,pubUcationS|  without,  contributing  to  the.  amufesnent^of 

A.ar.  23.  Poems  on  federal  Occt^om*  By  the  late  Edivdrd  Lontibondu 
%  lamo'.  3s.  Dodfley.  London,  1785. 

3  his  is  a  mighty  ingenious  gentleman,  who,  it.  feems,  has  enter* 
tsined  the  world  with  his  poetry  for  twenty  years  together.  His 

friends. 
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friends,  according  to  the  account  of  the  editor,  are  as  mad  as  him- 
fclf,  and  expedl,  becaufe  a  copy  of  .his  verfes  found  their  way  iaio 
thc.paper  of  the  “  World,\\  that  he  is  to  defeend  undifputed  to  im¬ 
mortality.  That  we  may  help  him  with  a  ihovc  in  this  laudable  bu. 
finefs,  we  will  preiient  the  reader  with  the  two  lines  to  which  the 
book  firft  opens  in  our  hands.  They  are  a  part  of  an  elegy  on  ruraf 
fports.  ^  .  ,  '  .  .  • 

.  •  The  llately  (lag  falls  butcher’d  on  the  plains ; 

The  dew  of  death  hangs  clammy  on  his  cheeks/ 

...  DIVINITY. 

Art.  24.  Jlfax  naturally  inclined  i§  Religion ;  a  Dijfertation  hy  the 
Re<v.  John  StejJe.  Gray,  Chelmsford.  ^ 

This  is  a  very  curious  and  amufing  pamphlet.  **  To  nothing,” 
fays  our  author,  “  is  man  more  lothly  than  to  devotion  ;  in  nothing 
is  he  fo  dranijh  and  fleepy.  Ignorance  is  the  mother  oj  demotion  i  of 
the  true  as  well  as  xho  fatfe.  *  Learning  fome  how  debauthes  iYxo  mind. 
rJations,like  individuals,  grow  left  devout  xo  proportion  as  they  grow 
more  learned  and  refined.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  moil  piety 
when  they  had  leall  learning.  How  allonilhing  are  the  devotions  of 
the  Hottentots  !  How  rapturous !  What  leaf  ing  and  dancing  all  the  night 
when  worfbipping  the  new  moon  !  Nothing  furcly  exceeds  ifi  except 
the  piety  and  zeal  of  the  inhabitants  of  Whidah,  who  will  hot  quit 
their  devotions  though  their  houfes  are  on  fire. '  So  drong  is  our  na¬ 
tural  appetite  for  religion,  that  nothing  is  fo  coarfe  but  it  will  go  down. 
A  god  we  mud  have,  though  we  make  him  of  a  block  of  marble,  or 
the  dump  of  a  tree.  Mankind  have  a  natural  propenfity  to  religion, 
as  much  as  to  eatings  drinkings  Or  fietf  ing^'*  Notwithllanding  thefe 
drong  declarations,  our  author  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  the'averie^* 
nefs  of  the  prefeht  age*  to  religious  exercifes ;  to  remedy  ‘which,  he 
propofes  that  the  churches  fhouid  be  converted  into  theatres^ .  and  fer* 
mons  exchanged  for  tragedies  and  comedies  taken  from. the  fcrip« 
turcs  I 

f 

Art.  25.  A  Dt fence  of  the  DoHrine  of  the  Trinity^  and  eternal  Sonfiif 
of  our  Lord  JeJus  Chrifi^  as  revealed  in  the  Seripturer,  in  Ofpifitiott  t9 
a  ^lati^  Scheme  cf  temporal  Sonjhip.  By  a  Baftifi.  8vo.  is.  6d# 
Printed  for  the  Author.  Pucldand.  London,  1786. 

The  author  of  this  treatifeon  the  Trinity  is  well  aware  that  every 
attetiipt  to  invedigate  or  explain  this  liiblime  xnydery  is  not  only  ini* 
prd^  bat  Indecent,  being  a  prefumption  to  fathom  the  ways  ot 
ven  which  it  has  pleafed  &od  to  keep  concealed  from  us. 

By  eternal  fonihip  our  author  means  that  rclatiorr  of  thic  fccond  per¬ 
form  the  trinity  to  the  Father  exidingTrom  eternity  ;  wbere^  by  tern- 
foral  fonihip  he  means  this  relation  hrd  given  to  our  blcfled  Saviour 
on  bis  taking  upon. him  the  human  nature.  The  bapti&  here  held 
the  doSHne  of  etmal  fonfliip  as  a  fundamental  truth  of  the  * 
but  feme  of  the  ciders  of  their  church  have  thought  proper  lately  to 
introduce  a  new  idea  rcfpeftihg  this  myftcfy,  and  to  advance,  that 

3  .  jjiis 
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this  filial  relation  of  our  Redeemer  did  not  take  place  till  he  was  born 
of  a  woman,  and  thus  became  in  reality,  according  to  our  notions  of 
things,  the  fon  of  God.  Many  conferences  of  the  baptill  clergy 
were  held  upon  this  do6lrine,  the  fubjed  was  openly  debated,  and  this 
new  idea  adopted ;  which  occafioned  a  fcceifion  of  the  members  in 
the' oppofite  way  of  thinking,  which  terminated  afterwards  in  the 
following  agrcepient  between  both  parties,  viz.  That  a  temporary 
forbearance  (hould  take  place  between  them  till  further  enlightened 
on  one  fide  or  the  other. 

Now,  the  chief  arguments  which  prevailed  with  the  majority  of 
the  baptift  church,  to  adopt  the  fcheme  of  temporal  fonihip,  having 
been  let  forth  in  a  manufeript  letter,  and  argued  on,  it  was  taken  aireih 
into  confideration,.  and  the  majority  became  more  convinced  than 
ever  of  the  doctrine  of  Chrifl’s  eternal  fonlhip.  This  doctrine  is  here 
fet  forth  at  large,  and  fupported  by  all  thofe  fcriptural  pafTages  that 
refer  to  the  fubje£t ;  the  arguments  in  oppofition  to  it  are  refuted;  and 
the  original  doctrine  vindicated. 

Such  as  wifh  to  have  any.  infight  into  the  nature  of  this  my  fiery 
will  find  it  here  ably  and  clearly  let  forth,  with  all  the  arguments  pro 
and  con.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  dodrine  of  the  trinity,  becaufe 
i(  is  pafi  our^omprehenfion,  is  the  lels  true.  The  Lord  hath  conde> 
feended  to  declare  it,  and  it  does  not  become  us,  who  are  creatures 
only  of  an  hour,  to  canvas  and  difpuce  his  perfeCt  word.  His  re¬ 
veled  name  is  infinitely  beyond  the  reach  of  our  finite  capacities  a 
and  as  myfterious  as  it  may  appear,  we  ought  humbly  to  receive  is 
upon  the.  credit  of  his  infallible  tefiimpny. 

'Art.  26.  Sentences 9  dinstne^  moral y  and  hiftcricaly  in  Profe  and  Verfe  % 
•with  Copies  for  the  Alphabet*  Dejigmd  for  the  Conduit  of  human  Lift^ 
and  particularly  for  the  Impronsement  of  Youth  in  good  Senfe  and  correit 
Y.nglijh*  T^ke  njuhole  being  the  Beauties  of  Addifon*  Jobnfony  Rolling 
Weftl^yOnd  other  eminent  Authors  y  accurately  ex  traded  from  their  IVorksi 
and  arranged  in  alphabetical  Order.  For  the  Vfe  of  Schools.  By  Jo^ 
fipi  Longman,  Writing^Mafttr  at  Child *0  he  ford,  near  Blandfordg 
Dor/et*  8vo.  cs.  boards.  Salilbury  printed.  Wilkie.  London^ 
1786.  .  ; 

A  colleflion  of  apophthegms,  &c.  confiding  of  pafiages.  in  profe, 
fome  few  in  verfe,  and  fome  comprized  in  one  line,  arranged  accoird^ 
ing  to  the.  letter  which  begins  thenu  In  order  that  each  pafiiagc 
‘hould  begin  with  a  particular  letter,  the  author  has  confined  him^ 
dffoas  to.felefb  thofe,  particularly  the  poetic  ones,  as  nuglit  >vexy 
^ell  have  given  way  to  better^  hsid  he  thought  proper  to.,make  Ibflie 
ittle  alteration  in  the  beginning  of  them ;  and  had  he  Jidded  ^ 
horities  froip  whom  he  took  £em,  they  probably  would  be  bett^  rc^ 
fttvd.  However,  it  is  a  work  of  labour^  and  will  be  fpuiiid  of "ufe  > 
if,  inftcad  of  fingle-linM  *  copies,'  boys  arc  ^exercifed  in  wpting 
hefe  fentences,  it  will  pQt  only  improve  their  minds,  but  deeuftom 
to  right  fpeHing.*^^  On  thefe  confiderations  •  the  work  before  us 
kfervesour  commendatidn/^ 
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Art.  2jf  Pr»  Hiai^s  of  LtS^res.  8vo.  js,  6d.  Murraj, 

Loiuion;  EUiotj  Edinburgh.  1786.  .  > 

It  is  not  without  the  ftrongell  reafons  that  this  judicious  author  h»i 
deviated  from  the  common  mode  of  arrangement,  in  treating  of  the 
Materia  Medica,  in  a  courfe  of  ledures.  •  iie  has  preferred  the  me. 
thod  of  creating  each  article  as  a  feparate  and  independent  fubftance, 
and  therefore  arranged  them  in  an  alphabetical  order.  But,  in  fome 
degree,  to  unite  with  this  the  advantages  of  other  arrangements,  he 
has  fubjoined  to  the  alphabetical  lift  diftributions  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  both  according  to  the  natural  orders  to  which  the  difterent 
articles  belong,  and  to  their  medical  virtues.  One  circumflance  will 
render  Dr.  Duncan's  ledures  of  particular  advantage  to  ftudents; 
which  is,  that  he  means  to  confine  his  remarks,  though  not  folely, 
yet  principally  to  thofe  articles  of  which  he  himfelf  has  had  expe. 
rience  in  pradice.  During  the  courfe  of  ledures,  like  wife,  every 
iludent  will  have  an  opportunity  of  examining,  in  the  ledure  room, 
not  only  fpecimens  of  the  articles  themfelves,  but  of  their  difterent 
preparations.  With  fuch  advantages,  and  under  a  mailer  fo  confph 
cuous  for  his  knowledge  in  the  feveral  departments  of  medicioe, 
there  is  reafon  to  exped  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  from  thofe  h 
dents  who  will  induftrioufly  avail  themfelves  of  fo  valuable  an  oppor 
tunity  of  improvement. 


Art.  28.  B/izanf  s  Li/Iure  to  the  Scholars  of  the  Maritime-School  8va 

IS.  6d.  Dilly. 

An  efFufion  of  blood  from  the  great  arteries  has  often^proved  tic 
means  of  deftroying  lives  which  might  have  been  preferved  by  a 
proper  application  of  the  tourniquet.  The  truth  or  this  remark  is 
experienced  in  almoft  every  military  engagement ;  and  likewife  from 
nu in berlefs  accidents,  by  which  thofe  vefl'cls  have  been  injured.  To 
render  the  application  of  this  ufeful  inftrument,  therefore,  general!; 
well  known,  efpecially  anrongft  fuch  as,  from  their  profelTion,  aie 
peculiarly  expofed  to  wounds  of  the  great  arteries,  is  a  beneficial  ad 
of  humanity,  and  merits  the  warmeft  encouragement.  The  prefe 
ledure  is  well  calculated  for  this  purpofe.  Mr.  Blizard  points  oi 
diilindly,  by  verbal  defeription,  illuftiated  with  a  plate,  the  counf 
of  the'^  great  arteries  in  the  extremities;  and  fhews  in 
parts  the  tourniquet  may  be  applied  with  advantage.  The 
thod  of  application  is  extremely  fimple;  the  efedls  of  it  are  inv 
able ;  and  we  would  therefore  recommend  this  pamphlet  to  the 
ral  notice  of  readers,  whether  in  the  -military,  naval,  or  civil 
partments  in  life. 


Art.  R9.  The  Mid^uoifis  Pocket^CompoMion,  By  Dv,  John 
ficiofi  in  j^berdeeny .  and:  a  Manager  of  ^hg  Imjirmary  in  that  C- 

Small  8vo.  is.  6d.  Aberdeen,  printed  for  the  Author.  173^ 

This  treatife  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  firft,  the  author^ 
livers  an  anatomical  account  of  the  uterus,,  and  its  fituation  ;  io 
fecond,  he  gives  inftru^lions  relative  to  the  art  of  midwifery 
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<Kffcrcnt  circamftanccs ;  and  in  the  third  he  teaches  the  proper  ma- 
ja^rement  of  the  mother  and  child.  Wc  think  the  wh(rfe  is,  by  its 
fimplicky,  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  intended.  The  author  has 
thought  proper  to  dedicate  this  treatife  to  his  Majefty,  of  whom,  af* 
ter  an  add  refs  in  the  fecond  perfon,  be  choofes  to  take  his  leave  in 
the  third. 


Art.  30.  yf  PraBhal  Trsattfe  on  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Difeafes 
in  general.  By  Dr.  John  Mentis y  Phyjtcian  in  Aberdeen  y  and  d  Ma^ 
nagerof  the  Royal  Infirmary  in  that  City.  Small  8vo.  IS.  6d.  Aber¬ 
deen,  printed  for  the  Author.  1786. 

This  treatife  prefents  us  wkh  many  examples  of  bad  grammar,  in-' 
correft  printing,  bad  ftyle,  and,  wc  are  forry  to  add  to  fo  many 
blemifties,  For  the  juftnefs  of  this  charafter  we  appeal’to 

the  following  extraft. 

<  A  proper  attention  on  this  fubjeft  would  enable  us  to  improve 
not  only  the  conftitutions  but  the  charaftets  of  our  profperity'^.  Yet 
we  every  day  fee  very  fenfible  people  who  are  cautioufly  attentive  to 
improve  the  breed  of  their  horfes  and  dogs,  tainting  the  blood  of. 
fcheir  children,  and  entailing  on  them  not  only  difeafes  of  body^  but 
Imadnefs,  folly,  and  the  moft  unworthy  difppfitipns ;  and  that  too 
|ivhen  they  cannot  plead  being  flimulated  by  neceffity,  or  impelled 
y  paffion. 

*  By  the  moft  accurate  calculation,  one  third  of  mankind  dies  un- 
cr  two  years  of  age.  Of  one  hundred  children  born  in  the  fame 
eek,  only  forty.are  alive.atthe  end  of  twenty  years,  and  at  the  end 
f  eighty-four,  which  (hould  be  the  Ihorteft  natural  period  of  hur 
lan  life,  they  arc  all  dead.  As  this  mortality  is  greateft  among  the 
nod  luxurious  part  of  mankind,  and  gradually  decreafes  in  propor- 
'on  as  the  diet  becomes  fimpler,  the  exercife  more  frequent,  and 
le  general  method  of  living  more  hardy ;  and,  as  it  is  altogether 
nknown  among  wild  animals,  the  general  foundations  of  it  are  difii- 
Idy  pointed  out.  The  extraordinary  havock  made  by  difeafes 
ong  chiMrcD,  is  owing  to  the  greater  delicacy  of  their  tender 
ames,  which  are  but  ill  fuited  to  fupport  the  male  or  bad  treatment 
ey  meet  with.  Their  own  inflinft,  and  the  condu^  of  Nature  in 
ariag  other  animals,  are  never  attended  to  (or  have  formerly  been 
iver  attended  to) ;  and  they  are  incapable  of  helping  themfelves 
hen  they  are  advanced  in  life ;  the  voice  of  Nature  is  become  too 
ud  to  be  ftifled  ';  and  then,  in  fpite  of  influence,  of  corrupted  cx- 
iple,  and  adventitious  or  accidental  tafte,  will  be  obeyed.* 

We  know  not  on  what  principle  Dr.  Memis  affirms  that  eighty-four 
)uld  be  the^or/{^  period  of  human  life;  but  there  is  ftrong  reafon 
fofpcft  that  even  the  ftridleft  attention  to  the  rules  which  he  pret- 
ibes  for  the  prevention  of  difeafes,  will  feldom,  comparatively, 
t^nd  human  life  to  that  date.  .This  treatife  contains  nothing  new, 
*:cpt  the  mode  pf  printing,  which  certainly  affords  a  curious  fpeci- 
R  of  the  praflipe  of  the ,  ^rt  at  Aberdeen.  Out  of  u  1  pages. 


•  Wc  fuppofe,  poJUritju 
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of  which  it  confifts,  little  more  than  the  half  are  of  the  fame  fizcj  at 
page  59  there  begins  a  very  perceptible  declenfion  ;  and  from  page  75 
they  contain  not  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  original  quantity.  Dr. 
Memis's  method  of  extending  a  pamphlet  feems  lomewhat  analogous 
to  his  idea  of  human  longevity. 

Art.  31.  Jones  s  Treatije  on  the  Gout*  Small  8vo.  No  Price. 

.  When  this  pamphlet  has  been  advertifed  we  (hall  take  it  into  con* 
fideration. 

Art.  32.  Murray* s  Catalogue  of  Books  in  Medicine y  Surgery ^  Anatom 

Natural  Hijloryy  For  the  Vfe  of  the  Faculty  and  Praditionen 

' '  general ;  and  nxhich  are  to  be  Jold  at  the  Prices  marked  againj}  tht 
'  fever  al  Articles.'  8vo.  3d.  Murray^  London,  1787. 

The  great  difficulty,  on*  many  occaflo'ns,  of  being  fupplied  with 
particular  medical  books,  is  fo  general  a  complaint,  that  the  ella- 
oliffiment  of  a  repofitbry,  where  a  large  colledlion  of  fuch  trails 
might  always  be  kept  in  readinefs  for  demand,  cannot  but  prove 
highly  acceptable  to  gentlemen  of  the  faculty.  -  From  this  confider. 
ation  Mr.  Murray,  not  confining  himfelf  to  the  fale  of  works  of  a 
more  general  nature,  has  been  induced  to  form  a  large  colleftionof 
publications,  either  profeffedly  medical,  or  written  on  fubjedls  inti 
mately  connedled  with  that  fcience.  The  Catalogue  now  before  oi 
contains  1960  different  productions.  It  is  already,  we  believe,  fcr 
far  thf  moll  numerous  of  any  extant,  of  the  kind,  in  this  countr 
and,  by  the  encouragement  which  there  is  evefy  reafon  to  expect  th 
the  plan  will  receive  from  the  faculty,  to  whofe '  convenience  itii 
devoted,  and  to  the  forwarding  of  whofe  literary  purfuits  it  multc: 
fentially  conduce,  the  collection,  without  all  doubt,  will  yet  beci 
tended  to  a  greater  number.  The  great  trouble  and  expence 
forming  fuch  a  repofiiory  of  books,  collected  from  various  quartc 
may  be  eafily  imagined,’  but  can  only  be  rewarded  by  the  genercc 
patronage  of  thofe  who  are  the  objects  of  the  plan. 

‘Art.  33.  Animedverfions  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  the  Dropjy*  Stf 
.  3s.  Dodfley: 

The  original  of  thefe  Animadverfions,  by  Dr.  Milman,  waspe 
lilhed  a  few  years  ago.  The  author,  upon  the  authority  of  i 
cafes  which  he  had  known  to  be  fuccefsfully  treated  on  the  contin 
endeavours  to  introduce  the  method  of  curing  the  dropfy  by  allow! 
the  patients  thc’free  ufe  of  drink  during  the  evacuation  of  the 
by  purgative  and  diuretic  medicines.  This,  however  repugnant 
cltablifhcd  prejudices,  is  clearly  (hewn  to  have  been  the  praCticc 
‘Hippocrates ;  and  the  utility  of  it  is  farther  confirnied  by  iome 
which  were  treated  under  Di.  Milman's  own  direction,  in  the 
dlefex  Hofpital,  To  render  the  Animadverfions  more,  gene 
known,  they  are  tiow  tranfiated  by  Dr.  Swediaur,  who,  at  the 
time  that  he  has  .oerformed  the  tafle  with  a  precifion  fuitable  to 
extenfive  medical  knowledge,  appears  as' an '  additional  evidence 
favour  of  the  praClice  recommended.  A  few .  foreign  idioms 
obfexvable  in  the  verfion ;  but  they  areof.fo  (rifling  a  nature 
^  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  fpccify  them. 
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A»T.  34*  on  the  Virtua  and  Properties ,ef  Ginfeng  Tea.  8vo« 

15.  Randall.  ... 

Thefcopc  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  introduce  Ginfeng  Tea  in  the. 
room  of  the  tea  generally  drank.  The  pernicious  efFcfts  of  the  latter 
arc  urged  upon  the  authority  of  fome  preceding.writers ;  and  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  former  extolled  with  proportionable  panegyric.  The 
competition,  however,  is  likely  to  prove  very  unequal,  between  the 
public  tafte  on  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  trumpeters  of  their 
own  commodity.  Count  Belchilgen  and  Dr.  Cope. 

Art.  35.  Coltmans  Addrefs  to  the  Public ..  8vo.  is.  Buckland. 

It  is  ufual  for  addrefles,  of  whatever  kind,  to  be  written  in  the 
firft  perfon;  but  that  now  before  us  is  modejily  couched  in  the  third. 
Mr.  Coltman,  we  find,*  ads  in  the  capacity  of  a  jackal!  to  a  Tho-  ^ 
iqrs  Bailey,  an  obfeure  perfon,  who  follows  (bme  laborious  employ* 
ment,  but  fo  well  inilruded  by  Nature  in  the  cure  of  feveral  oblli.  ; 
nate  complaints,  that  he  infinitely  excels  the  mod  eminent  furgeons  in  . 
London.  Bailey  thus  being  the  pupil  of  Nature,  and  Mr.  Coltinan 
tke  pupil  of  Bailey,  who  dare  deny  Mr.  Coltman  to  be  the  greateft,*. 
rood  knowing,  mod  fuccefsful,  and  wonderful  praditioner  within  the 
bills  of  mortality  ?  This  is  certainly  the  inference  intended  by  the 
prefent  Addrefs. 

MISCELLANEOUS  AND  POLITICAL. 

.  .  k 

Art.  36.  A  WooUen-Draper  s  Letter  on  the  French  Treaty^  8vo.  IS* 
french.  London,  1787. 

The  commercial  treaty  between  Great -Britain  and  France  has 
been  long  a  topic  of  public  fp^ulation;  and  will  foon‘  become  the 
fubjed  of  parliamentary  difeuffion.  As  this  negociation,  if  eda- 
bliied  by  parliament,  will  produce  a*revolution  in  the  fydem  of  Eng- 
lifli  commerce  and  policy,  it  is  highly  proper  and  expedient  that  it 
fiioald  meet  with  a  minute  and  fevere  invedigation.  There  is  one 
delufion  which  feems  to  have  mifled  all  the  illiterate  tens  that  have 
been  drawn  againd  itr  They  feem  to  have  totally  forgot  that  the. 
i^mmercial  treaty  is  intended  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  kingdom ; 
ndthat,  though  a  particular  corporation  or  manufadure.may  fufFer, 
(which  is  by  no  means  certain)  the  treaty  may  dill  be  beneficial  to  the 
untry,  •  ... 

The  chief  topic  of  the  humble  penman  of  this  pamphlet  is,  “That 
c  home-market  for  our  manufadures.  is  infinitely  preferable  to  any 
Ofeign  market.”  If  this  maxim  were  generally  edablifhed,,  what 
vould  become  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of- Great- Britain  ?  We 
bould  be  reduced  to  the  fituacion  which  Friar  Bacon  conceived  when 
e  propofed  to  furround  the  idand  with  a  brazen  wall.  The  whole 
f  this  pamphlet  is  founded  on  fimilar  fophidry.  The  trite  com - 
anfon  between  this  treaty  and  that  fighed  in  1 7 1  3  is  again  renewed  ; 

the  illiberal' oppofition  of  a  faflion  to  that  treaty  is  called  the 
0^  of  the  people  of  England. 

.  *  h€  Irifh  draper,  who  demolilhed  Wood’s  halfpence,  was  a  politi- 
han  in  difguife  but  the  Englidi  woollen -draper  feems  to  be.  as^.much 
*tocquainted  with  his  own  manufafture  as  with  the  commercial  treaty, 

^  with  common-fenfe. 

K3 
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Art  37.  Am  lEffny  mm  H^irul ;  ^th  turkus  An4cJoies'of  ttnuunt  P/* 
ieurs,  8vo..  2S.  ^  ‘ 

■  '  't'Utt  pn?t.o(f  tlw  himan  body  in  'wbich^  according  to  Hudibras,  ho- 
noar  is  placed^  has  been  rendered  the  fat3je(^  of  much  wit  and  ho. 
jnour  by  Dean  Swift,  who  i^ms  to  have  had  a  delight,  as  Dr.  John, 
fon  exprefTes  it,  in  ideas  that  ivcne  phyfically  impure.  The  natural 
hiiiory  of  that  mnfical  and  fragrttni  wind  of  the  back-fidtrsy  which  is  the 
firbjeft  of  this  elTay,  docs  not  come  within  the  boui^s  of  our  Review. 
Lord  Kaimes,  in  his  “  Sketches  of  Man/*  memioRs  a  fingolar  tenure 
that  prevailed  in  the  tniddU  ages,  by  which  the  vailal  held  his  benefice 
ex  conditionihus  extrejjis  edntandiy  faltandiy  et  before  his 

liege  lord  on  his  birm-day.  If  there  be  any  vacancy  in- this  office  at 
prefent,  we  would  recommend  our  author  to  be  /i?^/-laurcat  on  fuch  an 
'  occafion.  .... 

*  This  eflay  is  dedicated  to  the  lord -chancellor,  as  being  the  moft  cc. 

lebrated  pcrfoh'for  that  ti  pfiertore  eloquence  in  his  majefty’s  domi¬ 
nions.*  -  - 

Art.  j8.  ..ObJeroMtims  on  the  VJie  and  Abuft  of  the  PraSice  of  the 
^Lmv.  8vo*  IS. 6d.  Stalker.  1787%  ' 

•  The  abufeof  the  law  has  been  long  a  fubjeft^of  complaint  and  of 
fatire and  will  always  continue  fo.  This  little  traft  gives  us  the  fc- 
cret  hiftory  of  fome  pettifogging  at^ornies^  who  arc  too  infignificanito 
be  brougiit  into  public  view. 

.  \  .  .  -  >  \  ,v  •  •  %  V  • 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIR  S. 

For  FEBRUARY,  1787. 

•pHE  Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  Efq. 

-  for  High  Crimes  and  Mifderneanors,'  which  is  now  de¬ 
termined  in  the  Houle  of  Commons,  opens  a  new  feene  ia 
the  prelent  century.  The  conduft  of  Eaft-Indiah  adven¬ 
turers,  .whole  delinquency  was  notorious,  to  the  world,  has 
formerly  been  a  fubjc»a  of  public  inveftigation,  but  never 
of  punilhment ;  while  almoft  the  only  perlbn  in  high  ofii« 
in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  whofe  general  merits  have  been 
Recognized  both  in  Europe  and  Afia,  and  will  be  tranfmitted 
from  the  prefent  times  to  pofterity,  has  been  doomed  to  im¬ 
peachment  by  the  feprbfentatives  ©f  the  people.  The 
Ipeech  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  on  the  memorable  queltion  con¬ 
cerning  the  PrincelTes  of  Oude,  was  an  exhibition  of  inge¬ 
nuity  < 
meat. 


id  eloqjuence  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  parlu- 
Accompanied  as  it  was  with  all  the  graces  of  aciiiS' 
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t)9  v^onder.  that  It  drew  thofe  burfts  of  applaulti  .'tivhich  are 
never  given  but.lh  a  public  theatre  *.  When  the  Houfe  had 
recovered  from  the  falcination  and  fatigue  into,  which  it  was 
thrown,  a  rnember  of  parliament,  who  underftood  the  fub- 
icit,  might  have  replied  in  the  following  manner : 

A  E  p  L  Y. 

At  the  fupreme  tribunal  ol  the  Areopagus,  the  Athe¬ 
nian  legiflator,  fenfible  how  apt  the  people  were  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  their  orators,  ordained  that  the  parties  themielveS 
fhould  date  their  cauie  in  a  plain  and  llmple  manner ;  and 
that  the  dangerous  talent  of  eloquence  fhould  not  be  eni- 
ployed  and  perverted  in  difcolouring  innocence,  or  in  var- 
nilhing  crimes.  In  a  folemn  trial  of  this  kind,  which  may 
involve  the  charadler,  the  fortune,  and  the  life  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  has  done  the  mod  edential  fervice  to  his  coun¬ 
try,  it  were  to  be  wilhed  that  the  fame  mode  of  arraignment 
had  been  adopted ;  and  that  the  appeal  had  been  made  to  tho 
reafon,  not  to  the  pajions  of  this  Houfe.  Prom  the  hu¬ 
manity  of  the  Englifh  nation,  which  renders  them  the  daily 
dupes  of  every  impodof  who  can  ted  a  pathetic  tale  ;  from 
the  common  declamations  againd  Indian  delinquency, 
cruelty,  and  oppredion,  vvhich  nave  been  Jong  propagated 
through  the  kingdom,  and  not  without  effeft, '  it  is  ealy  to 
move  the  padions  of  an  audience  by  the  reprefentation  of 
tragic  feenes ;  efpecially  in  an  age  when  fenfibility  to  fifti- 
tiousdidrefs,  or  dil'trefs  fb  remote  as  to  appear  fidfitiOus,  has 
become  the  ted  of  a  virtuous  charadler,  the  fubditute  of 
manly  refolution  and  aftive  exertion.  Feeling  and  fentimenf 
form,  indeed,  a  mod  commodious  compendium  of  morality ; 
they  require  no  lacrifice  but  a  figh,  no  tribute  but  a  tear. 
But  I  do  not  like  this  charity  vvhich  begins  at  the  Polers;  this 
humanity  which  exids  orrly  on’ the  other  fide  of  the  globe*; 
this  feeling,  which  can  only  be  excited  hj  JrSfitious  fCehes  of 
forrow ;  and,  of  all  the  men  upon  eartn,  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  opened  the  debate  f  is  the  Iqft  who  ought 
to  have  appeared  in  the  ch’aradlcr  of  z  man  of  fentimnt  on 
Inch  an  occafion.- 

■  “  That  his  reprefentations  have  been  fiftitious,  as  vv’ell  as 
his  reafoning  fallacious,  from  undoubted  knowledge  I  boldly 


*  Mr.  King  the  comedian,  who  was  then  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  obferved,  “  that,  if  Mrs.  Siddons  had  been  pre- 
fcot  to  perform  the  part  of  the  Bhow  Begum,  it  would  have  been  the 
moft  perfett  p’sece  of  ailing  in  the  world.”  A  Grecian  orator,  or  » 
koman  fenaior,  would  have  blulhed  at  fuch  applaufe.  It  was  on  a 
liinilar  occafion  that  Phocion  turned  round  to  his  friends  and  afked 
“  WKat  error  have  I  committed  ?”  '• 

t  Mr.  Sheridan,  author  of  the  School  for  Scandal. 

K  4  affirm,' 
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affirm.  TKofc'mUlions  in  India  that  have  been  reprcfentcd 
as  imploring  the  compaffion,  the  juftice,  and  the  vengeancc 
ot .this  country,  exill  only  in- imagination.  What  deputies 
have  :they  Tent  to  explain  their  wrongs  and  their  lufferings? 
What  advocates  have  they  appointed  to  petition  for  redrefs 
or  relief?  None.  Volunteers  have,  indeed,  appeared;  but 
they  relemhlc  the  knights-errant  of  antiquity;  who,  while 
they  endeavoured  to  rid  the  .world  of  giants  and  monfters 
that  never  exifted,.  were  themfclves  the  chief  nuifances  of 
the. age  .to.,  which  they  belonged.  It  is  a  fa6l  known  to 
every  perlon  u-ho  is  converfant  with  Eaft-India  affairs,  and 
capable  of  conviftion  by  evidence,  that  no  perfon  ever  en¬ 
joyed  the  confidence,  both  of  the  native  and  European 
powers,  more  than  the  late  governor-general  of  Bengal ;  that 
he  left  India  in  a  tranquil  and  fiourifhing  Hate  ;  and  that  his 
departure  was  attended  with  the  moft  unequivocal  marks  of 
admiration  and  regret  from  the  inhabitants  of  Indoftan. 

7'he  queftion  of  to-night  takes  its  origin  from  a  tranf- 
aftion  between  the  Nabob  Affulph  ul  Dowla,  and  the  Bhow 
Begum  of  Oude,  in  which,  by  the  miniltry  of  Mr.  Briftow, 
he  obtained  from  her  an  agreement  to  pay  thirty  lacks  of 
rupees,  on  the  condition  of  the  Nabob’s  granting  fo  her  an 
engagement  in  wa  iting,  with  the  Company’s  guarantee,  that 
po  more  demands  of  any  kind  fhould  ever  be  made  upon  her; 
and  that  fhe  /hould  enjoy,  during  life,  her  jaghires,  and  other 
eftates  and  poffelfions,  unmolefted.  The  Board  approved  of 
Mr.  Bnftow’s  conduft,  and  confirmed  the  guarantee.  Gene¬ 
ral  Clavering,  Colonel  Monifon,  and  Mr.  Francis,  formed  at 
that  time  a  permanent  and  unvaried  majority  in  the  go- 
vernm.ent  of  Bengal ;  and,  although  Mr.  Haftings  difap- 
prpvecl  of  this  tranlaftion,  he  was  certainly  bound  to  oblerve 
It  by  the  guarantee  of  the  Council,  provided  no  fufticient 
caufe  or  neceffity  fhould  arile  to  juftily  its  violation.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  virtue  of  that  engagement,  the  Begum  conti¬ 
nued  in  the  quiet  and  undifturbed  poffeflion  of  her  jaghires 
and  her  trealures  t}lLthe  years  1784  and  1782,  when,  upon 
the  revolt  and  rebellion  of  Cheit  Sing  the  Zemindar  of  Be¬ 
nares,  the  Begums  of  h'yzabad,  united  their  authority  and 
influence  to  harafs  and  difturb  the  Englilh  government  in 
Jndia.  Circular  letters  were  fent  to  the  Zemindars  of  Oude, 
inciting  them  to  rebellion  ;  rewards  were  proclaimed  for  the 
heads  of  Englifh  officers,  fbldiers,  and  lepoys  j  a  general 
revolt  enfued,  of  which  theif  agents  were  the  principal 
leaders,  in  the  diftrift  of  Gooruepoor  and  Bareech  ;  the  two 
chief  eunuchs,  and  confidential  lervants  of  the  Younger  Be¬ 
gum,  openly  levied  troops  innhe  great  fquare  of  the  city  fof 
the  avowed  fervice  of  Cheit  Sing  againrt  the  Englifh ; 

thei^ 
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thtfe  were  fent,  under  the  name  of  Nejeebs,  toCheitSihg, 
and  aftually  employed  in  his  battles  againd  us^  Thefc  fafts 
have  been  proved  by  the  dcpofitions  of  the  mod  refpeftablCk 
witneffes  taken  before  the  chief  judice  of  India,  with  all 
the  proper  folemnities. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Middleton  and  Captain  Williams, 
taken  before  the  Houle  of  Commons  lad  feffions  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  confirms  all  the  material  points  of  the  evidence  that 
was  adduced  in  India  The  Begum  having  now  forfeited 
her  allegiance,  and  openly  excited  the  Tubjedls  of  her  fove- 
xeign  to  rebellion,  the  original  compaft  was  diflblved,  the 
guarantee  of  the  Company  was  withdrawn,  and  orders  were 
iffued  to  feize  the  treafures,  and  relume  the  jaghires,  of  the 
rebellious  princefs.  •  . 

‘‘  What  is  oppofed  to  this  drong  concurring  evidence,  taken 
before  the  chief  juftice  of  India  and  this  Honourable  Houle? 
Inlinuations,  conjectures,  mutilated  extrafts  from  letters,  ar¬ 
bitrary  condruftions,  jeds,  witticifms,  and  an  accumulation 
of  the  mod'  opprobrious  ab’ufe  that  ever  was  fadened  upon 
.  any  individual — except  on  one  occafion, — when  Aridophanesi 
the  Athenian  comic  poet,  prepared  the  way  for  the  death  of 

.  •  ■  ■  .  c 

,  J 

-  .  k  ■  ■  i  . 

*  Vide  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 
Part  Third,,  p-  1 68,  Mr.  Middleton  depofes,  “  It  was  my  firm  belief 
that  the  Begums  ufed  e^ery  means  in  their  power  to  promote  the  rebellion 
of  the  Rajah  Cheit  Sing;  ^d  that  they  encouraged  if  in  the  Nabob’s 
own  dominions ;  on  that  belief,  for  which  I  had  the  concurrent  teftimony 
of  the  nuhole  country^  I  founded  my  opinion  that  they  had  forfeited  the 
protc£lion  of  the  Ealf  India  Company.”  Ibid.  p.  219,  Captain  Wil¬ 
liams  depofes,  “  That,  about  the  30th  of  September,  1 781,  heinter« 
cepted  a  letter  directed  to  Adjie  Sing,  Rajah  of  Goruckpoor,  mentioning 
the  names  of  his 'brothers,  Perwant  Sing  and  Subant  Sing,  defiring 
them  to  arm  their  people,  and  to  attack  the  troops  that  were  in  that 
country  in  the  Vizier’s  employment,  commanded  by  European  officers, 
and  to  dellroy  them  wherever  they  met  them.  This  letter. was  written 
by  Behar  Ally  Cawn,  officially  as  agent  to  the  Begum ;  that  Bridge 
Booten,  a  perfon  well  known  and  dillinguifhed  in  that  country,  and 
who  Cwuld  raife  two  thoufand  men,  declared  to  him  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  repeated  letters  from  Jewar*  and  Behar  Ally  Cawn,  the  Be¬ 
gums  agents,  offering  him  rewards  for  extirpating  the  fepoys  ;  that  the 
kanna  of  Banfey  had  letters  addreffed  to  her  to  the  fame  purpofe ;  that 
the  officers  belonging  to  his  battalion  intercepted  a  number  of  letters 
from  ^har  and.Jewar  Ally  Cawn*addreffed  to  the  2^mindars  and  Ra¬ 
jahs  of  that  country,  direfting  them  to  colledl  all  their  force  togethcr  to 
deftroy  the  fepoys  and  officers  in  that  country;  that  Bejar  Sing,  one  of 
his  Soubahdars,  had  intercepted,  a  Perwannah,  with  the  Begunfs  feal 
^ed,  offering  a  reward  for  the  heads  of  Europeans,  native  officers, 
and  fepoys.”  ,  \ 

SocjTatesl, 
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Socrates.  ~  Dkl  it  ever  happcoi  in  any  court  of  .Iaw,  in  any 
civilized  country,  that  circuniltantial  and  conftruftive  evi. 
dencc  was  prelerrecl  to. direct  and  pofitive  ]>root  ?  In  the  ab- 
fence  of  the  latter,  the  former  is  often  admitted  ;  but  he 
would  be  a  ftrange  judge  indeed  who  fliould  believe  his  own 
conjeAures  and  conftfudtions  in  oppofition  to  diieft  and  po- 
iitivc  teftlmony.  l^he  character. of  the  liegum,  w  ho,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr,  Francis  preftimsdy  on  former  occalions,  “  to  talk 
of  apix)inung  minifters,  and  governing  kingdo^ns,”  give  cie- 
dibiliry  to  the  charges  agalnft  her  ;  ^he  evidence  .produced 
was  lulficient  to  convince  the  governor-generaFcf  her  treach¬ 
erous  and  hoAile  intentions — for  the  qiieltion  is  not,  what 
appears  to  us  now^  but  what  appeared  to  Mr.  Haftings  at 
that  critical  period.  With  juAlce,  therefore,  as  well  wif- 
dom,  he  gave  orders  to  feize  thofe  treafures  which  put  the 
city  at  her  devotion,  and  to  refume  thole  jaghires  (giving  at 
the  fame  time  an  equivalent)  which  enabled  her  to  keep  up 
numerous  bandsxpf  military  attendants. 

If  the  conduft  of  the  Begums,  who  w^ere  then  in  a  Aate  of 
revolt,  rendered  the  proceedings  of  the  Englilh  government 
againft  them  juA,  the  fituation  of  our  aftairs  in  the  Fall 
rendered  them  not  only  expedient,  but  neceflary.  .  In  every 
form  of  government,  even  the  moA  freei  there  is  a  dilcre- 
fionary  and  defpotic  power.  There  are  critical  periods  in 
human  affairs  when  a  Arift  conformity  to  the  letter  of  the 
law  may  endanger  the  exillence  of  the  Aate.  In  fnch  fitu- 
iations  it  is  given  in  charge  to  the  fiipreme  executive  power, 
ne  quid  detrimenti  refpublica  capiat.”  Folitical  neceAity, 
like  felf  prefervatlon,  fuperledes  all  laws.  The  certainty  of 
danger  will  excufe  the  exertion,  and  the  public  fafety  jultify 
the  infringement.  PuAllanimity,  at  luch  a  period,  is  tacit 
treafon  againlt  the  Aate,  which  enjoms  us  to  prefer  the  lecu- 
rity  of  the  public  to  that  of  the  individual.  Then  the  laws 
of  all  nations,  like  thofc  of  Sparta,  after  the  battle  of 
Leuftra,  “  Aeep  for  one  moment  that  they  may  awake  for 
ever.” 

“  The  Atuation  of  India,  at  the  period  when  Mr.  HaAings 
fupported  the  Nabob  of  Oude  in  feizing  the  treafures  anc! 
refuming  the  jaghires  of  the  Begum,  was  one  of  the  niofl 
critical  and  momentous  w'hich  is  to  be  found  in  hiAory.  li^ 
^pterrjl>er  1780,  intelligence  was  received  in  Calcutta  that 
Hyder  Ally  Cawn  had  defeated  the  Britilh  troops  commanded 
bv  Colonel  Baillie,  and  that  Sir  Hedfor  Monro  had  found  it 
neceflary  to  retreat  to  Madras.  At  the  fame  time  ’accounts 
arrived  that  a  Arong  armament  was  exj)eftcd  from  the  Aland 
of  Mauritius,  in  order  toco^-operate  with  Hyder  Ally.  And 
the  enemies  of  Mr.HaAings  have  allowed  that  to  his  fpiritrd 
^  exertion?? 
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exertions,  at  that  period,  w«  are  indebted  for  the  preftrvatioa 
of  the  Carnatic.  What  were  the  reprefentations  of  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  when  he  returned  in  fafety  to  Madras  with  a  rein¬ 
forcement  of  men,  money,  and  provifions  ?  He  "wrote  to 
the  governor  and  council  that  his  army  muft  in  future  be 
paid  and  fed  at  Madras;  and  that,  with  every  afliflance 
that  could  be  given  him,  the  iflue  would  be  exceedingly 
doubtful.  At  this  moment,  Chimnagee  Boofla,  the  Ibii 
of  Moodagee,  w^as  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Mah- 
xattas  at  Cuttack, ’which  had  marched  for  the  avow^ed  pur- 
pofe  of  invading  Bengal.  This  impending  ftorm  Mr.  Haf- 
tings  averted  by  the  payment  of  fixteen  la^s  of  rupees,  and 
withdrew  Moodagee  from  the  confederacy.  He  lecufed  the 
untnolefted  march  of  Colonel  Pearce,  at  the  head  of  ten  bat¬ 
talions  of  Tepoys,  to  join.Sir  Eyre  Coote  befoi-e  the" fccond 
'  aftion  wdth'Hyder ;  and  he  eff’eftually  broke  the  combination 
that  was  formed  againft  the  Englifh  intereft  in  Indiar—a  fer- 
vice  condemned  by  a  vote  of  this  Houfe  ;  but  w'hich  is  now 
avow  ed,  approved,  and  applauded  by  every  enlightened  man 
who  is  acquainted  wdth  the  ftate  of  our  affairs  ih  the  Eaft. 
All  the  money  that  could  be  procured  upon  bond  Was  bor¬ 
rowed  previous  to  the  departure  of  Mr.  Haftings  from  Cal¬ 
cutta  in  July  1781,  when  he  proceeded  to  Benares.  .The 
funds  of  the  Company  w^ere  exhaufted,  but' the  public  nc- 
ceflities  daily  increafed. 

One  fingular  circumftance  I  muft  mention  in  order  to 
V  t>rove  the  diftrels  to  whjeh  w^e’.were  then  reduced.  Our  army 
In  Bengal  was  confiderably  in  arrears.  Our  inveftment  w'as 
|)rovided  by  loans;  and,  in  November  1781,  when  it-was  ab- 
Iblutely  neceflary  to  fend  confiderable  lupjdies  of  moiiey  to 
Sir  Eyre  Coote,  the  council  at  Calcutta  could  not  complete 
the  funi  from  the  public  treafury,' but  obtained' it  on  the 
credit  of  a  principal  native  in  Calcutta.  The  army  in  Oude, 
the  brigade  at  Cawnpore,  Colonel  Muir’s  army  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Mahrattas,  w^ere  in  arrears  and  mutinous;  vaft 
fums  were  Teqiiired  at  Madras  and  Bombay.  Mr.  Haftings 
knew  that  Suffiein  would  appear  on  the  coaft  early  in  1782; 
ind,  without  the  nioft  ftfenuous  exertions,  Inclia  would  have 
been  loll  to  this  empire.  The  fifty-five  lacks  of  rupees 
feized  frorn  the  rebellious  Begums,  warranted  by  the  ftri<ftell 
juftice,  landlioned  by  the  ftrongell  necelBty — were  no  where 
elle  to  be  found.  And  without  fuch  a  fealonable  fupply  (for 
the  fafety^  of  India  hung  upon  the  moment)  Mr.  Haftings 
might  now  have  been  in  the  fuuation  of  thofe  commanders, 
who,  after  having  difmembered  the  Britifli  dominions, 
fought  a  refuge  from  impeachment  in  the  faniftuary  of  op- 
pofition.  To  underltand  our  alFairs  in  India  we  mult  feek 
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for  a  parallel  not  In  modern  but  in  ancient  hlftory,  when  x' 
conquering  army  was  fupplied  by  the  cities'  and  provinces 
through  which  it  rharched.  We  cannot,  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe,  borrow  millions  upon  the  ftrength  of  taxes  w  hich  , 
throw  a  burden  on  remoteft  poflerity.  Our  dominions  in  In¬ 
dia  mul\  be  preferved  by  the  extended  arm  ;  danger  mult  be 
repelled,  and  deftruftion  averted,  by  the  exertions  of  the 
moment ;  and  he  who  (tarts  at  accufation,  or  flirinks  from 
refponlibility,  will  lofe  a  diltant  province.  When  the  dur¬ 
ation  of  empire  depends  on  the  hour,  it  may  be  law^ful,  and 
even  meritorious,  to  enter  a  zenana',  or  plunder  a  mofque. 

^  To  w  hat  purpofe  were  the  trealures,  feized  from  the 
enemies  of  the  Englifh  government,  applied?  To  the  public 
fcrvicc;  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company.  The  moft  invete¬ 
rate  foe  of  Mr.  Haftings,  raging  wdth  all  iht  furor  AJiaticus^ 
and  rendered  keener  from  having,  by  Ibme  decifions  of  this 
Houfe,  already  tailed  the  blood  of  his  prey,  has  never  ac- 
ewfed,  never  fufpefted  him  of  private. peculation,  or  perlonal 
corruption. .  If  an  injury  has  been  done,  let  reparation  be 
made  by  the  Company, who  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  meafure; 
and  let  the  fervant  of  the  public,  w^ho  elTentially  promoted 
iheir  infcrefls,  be  honourably  acquitted  and  difeharged. 
There  have  been  culprits  from  India  arraigned  at  the  bar  of 
this  Hqufe  who  had  enriched  themfelves  at  the  exj  ence  of 
the  public,  and  w  hofe  delinquency,  corruption,  and  oj)prel*- 
fion  were  vifible  to  the  world.  But  their  enormous  riches, 
kovvever  acquired,  covered  their  crimes,  and  fccured  the 
proteftion  of  that  tribunal  which  fhielded  the  criminality 
wdiich  it  faw.  And  (hall  the  man,  who  preferred  the  interell 
cf  Great-Britain  to  his  own;  who  has  returned  from  India, 
comparatively  (peaking,  in  poverty ;  be  impeached  by  his 
country  for  having  preferved  to  it,  folely  by  the  greatnefs 
and  fertility  of  his  own  genius,  the  dominion  and  revenues 
of  the  richeft  empire  in  the  world,'  and  w^hich,  but  for  fuch  j 
exertions,  would  at  this  moment  have  acknowledged  another  j 
Ibvereign?  j 

“  It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  confelTed  by  experience 
and  confirmed  by  univerlal  hiltory,  that  wars  and  conquefts 
carry  delolation  and  calamities  in  their  train.  Afia  in  parti¬ 
cular  hath  more  frequently  exhibited  thofe  revolutions 
which  are  incident  to  human  affairs,  and  the  evils  which  at¬ 
tend  them,  than  any  other  quarter  of  the  w  orld.  From  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  firft  European,  w  ho  over- 
rim  and  fubdued  India,  to  the  invalion  of  the  Mahometans, 
the  conquelts  of  the  Portuguefe,  and  the  acquilitions  of  the 
French  and  Englifli,  you  wdll  find  fufticient'  proofs  that 
While  Europe  is  dcitined  to  rule  Afia,  Afia  is  doomed  to  (uft'er 
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from  the  tyranny  of  Europe.  The  natural  equality  of  man¬ 
kind  is  a  vague  metaphylical  notion,  which  never  extended 
its  influence  beyond  the  clofet  or  the  college.  Superior’  ta* 
lents  will  always  hold  their  afeendant  in  the  world  ;  and  the 
feeptre  will  be  wrelled  from  the  hand  that  does  not  grafp  a 
fvvord  to  defend  it.  Nor  are  thefe  calamities  conlequent  on 
military  enterprize  and  exertion,  confined  to  India.  Ex¬ 
amine  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiftory.  Who  are  the  heroes 
and  the  patriotc  celebrated  by  the  refined  nations  of  anti¬ 
quity,  and  tranfmitted  as  objedh  of  admiration,  and  mo¬ 
dels  of  conduft  to  all  fucceeding  times  ?  Not  thofe,  who, 
like  the  generals  of  Theodofius  in  the  decline  of  the  Romaa 
empire,  fat  dowm  to  weep  when  they  fliould  have  led  on 
their  troops  to  viftory ;  not  thofe,  who,  like  the  commanders 
in  the  laft  war,  withdrew  from  engagements,  and  furrendered 
armies  to  the  common  foe;  it  was  thofe  only  who  fought  in 
order  to  conquer,  and  knew  at  w^hat  a  price  vi£Iory  was  to 
be  purchafed.  Where  is  the  conqueror  that  has  not  been  re¬ 
proached  with  cruelty  ?  Where  are  the  laurels  that  are  im- 
fullied  wdth  blood?  Who  is  there  that  is  unacquainted  with 
the  atrocious  feverities  and  afts  of  violence  committed 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  late  King  of  Pi  uflia,  and  the 
conqueror  at  Culloden  ?  Impartial  pofterity,  however,  ap¬ 
preciates  their  merit,  and  conliders  thefe  excefles  as  the  re- 
fult  of  fituation  rather  than  of  fentiment;  as  produced  by 
neceflity,  not  arifing  from  charader.  To  a  pbiiofophifp  eye, 
contemplating  the  fyftem  of  nature,  the  Inequalities  in  the 
iurface  of  the  globe. do.not  detradl  from  its  Iplierical  form; 
nor  the.fpots  in  the  fun  diminifli  his  fjplendour. 

;  It  deferves  remark,  that,  in  the  prefent  Tnfiance,  the 
charges  of  cruelty  againft  Mr.  Haftings  are  altogether  with¬ 
out  foundation.  The  treatment  of  the  eunuchs  w^as  fuch  as 
is  common  in  the  Eaft ;  and  the  attachment  of  the  Begum  to 
the  Englifh  intereft,  two  years  pollerior  to  thefe  events,  vin¬ 
dicates  the  conduft  of  the  governor-general. 

.  If,  notwithftanding  the  efFedual  and  the  fplendid  fervices 
he  has  rendered  to  his  country,  Mr.  Haftings  is  to  be  Im¬ 
peached,  what  will  be  the  interpretation  and  the  judgment 
of  the  world  ?  The  caufes  of  hoftility  in  .the  members  of 
oppolition,'  they  underftand ;  but  what  apology  can  they 
make  for  the  leaders  in  adminiftration  ?  From  undoubted 
knowledge  I  affirm  their  decifion  will  be.  That  there  arc 
oriental  politics  in  England  ;  that  the  jealoufy  of  feme  niem- 
bers  of  this  Houfe,  who  are  afraid  of  beholding  a  rival  and 
a  luperior  prefiding  at  the  board  of  control,  or  other  partial 
motives,  has  determined  them  to  unite  their  influence  witH 
thofe  of  op^ofition,  in  order  to  fix  a  ftigma  upon  the 
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charaftcr  of  Mr.  Ifaftin^s  to  prevent  him  from  promotion 
in  the  fervice  of  a  fovereign  who  refpefts  his  merits.  They 
will  make  this  farther  animadverfion  on  the  members  in 
the  other  fide  of  the  Houle,  that  if,  to  all  the  imaginary 
mifdcmeanors  which  have  been  imputed  to  Mr.  Haltings, 
he  had  added  one  real  crimcy  had  thrown  himfclf,  like  the 
American  delinquents,  into  the  arms  of  oppofition,  and 
given  his  aid  to  wrelt  the  government  from  the  fovereign, 
and  to  veift  it  in  a  turbulent  fadfion  who  courted  his 
aid,  his  impeachment  would  never  have  been  heard  of,  and 
his  name  and  charafter  been  tranfmitted  without  a  ftain  ter 
the  moft  diltant  pofterity. 

“  If  Mr.  Haftings  is  to  be  impeached,  who,  in  thefe/)j- 
triotic  times,  and  in  this  uncorrupted  age  is  to  caji  the  firji 
Jtoncy  and  carry  his  impeachment  up  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords? 
Shall  the  pure  and  immaculate  handsy  recent  from  the  abfo- 
lution  of  Rumhold,  prefent  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings  ?  Shall  the  minilter  who  loft  our  dominions  and 
colonies  in  the  Welf,  impeach  the  man  who  p.refervcd  our 
empire  in  the  Eaft?  Shall  the  admirals,  under  whofe  au- 
fpiccs,  courage,  and  condiidf,  Englifh  fleets  ignominioully 
fled  before  thofe  of  France  and  Spain,  and  fur  rendered  the 
dominion  of  the  ocean  ;  the  generals,  who,  rather  than  fhed 
cme  drop  of  Chriftian  blood,  fought  the  battles  of  America, 
and  delivered  up  their  armies  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ; 
appear  as  the  accufers  of  him  who  broke  the  moft  formid¬ 
able  confederacy  that  ever  was  formed  againft  our  empire 
in  India,  and  faved  it  from  deftruftion  ?  Shall  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  adventurer  5  y  the  orators  of  fortune  ;  men  who  exhibit 
talents  at  the  ex  pence  of  virtue  y  (for  where  no  delicacy  has 
been  ufed  on  one  fide,  it  is  unnecelTary  to  exhibit  it  on  the 
other);  men  who  cannot  come  into  this  Houfe  without  hav¬ 
ing  an  impeachment  written  in  their  brow  ;  who  cannot  ap¬ 
pear  within  thefe  walls  without  virtual  perjury*,  without 
proftituting  and  profaning  the  laft  appeal  which  a  man  of  ho¬ 
nour  can  make  to  heaven  and  earth  for  the  purity  and  integ¬ 
rity  of  his  charafter,  appear  as  the  champions  of  Indian  in¬ 
nocence,  and  the  guardians  of  Britilh  virtue?  Public  ridicule 
would  attend  the  ignominious  farce,  general  execration  ac¬ 
company  the  meditated  tragedy. 

Although  this  nation  fhould  continue  infenfible  to  the 
virtues  of  mr.  Haftings,  and  renew  the  oftracifiji  of  the  an¬ 
cient  republics,  there  are  countries  where  his  merit  is  recog¬ 
nized  and  his  name  illuftrious.  The  rival  of  England  has 
ielt  his  importance.  At  this  moment  the  gates  of  Carioli 

>  . . .  I  . .  ^ 

*  Every  member  of  parliament,  previous  to  Xis  admii^oci,  is  obliged 
to  fwejur  that  he  has  an  ellate  of  300I.  a  year, 
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•re  opc*'  to  receive  with  plaudits  the  hero  w'ho  fhook  the 
foundations  of  her  caftcrh  greatneis,  and  levelled  her  towers 
with  the  duft.  Avinedatthe  head  of  the  Volfci,  Coriolaniis 
plight  lop  the  remaining  great  arm  of  your  empire,  and  re¬ 
duce  this  iilahd  to' its  primitive  infighilicance  in  the  map  of 
the  world.'  . 

But  from  fuch  dangers  you  are  protefled  by  that  regard 
w’hichhU  whole  life  has  exprelfed  to  his  country.  The  mag¬ 
nanimity  that  conquered,  can  forgive.  Injured  innocence; 
perfecuted  virtue,  can  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  the  world  and 
of  pofterity.  Whatever  may  be  the  decifion  of  this  Houle, 
hiftory  will  vindicate  the  name  of  Hastings.  India  will 
remember,  with  tears  of  gratitude  as  well  a$  companion, 
her  deliverer  and  her  hero ;  and  though  um  damnatus  facuh^ 
tccufatores  danmavit  in  omnibus.'* 

FURTHER  REFLECTIONS  ON  IndIA  AFFAIRS. 

It  is  extraordinary  that,  notwithftanding  the  zeal  with 
which  the  minifter  joined  his  forces  to  thofe  of  oppolition  in 
the  charge  againft  Mr.  Haftings,  with  regard  to  the  Princeffes 
of  Oude,  that  fixty-eight  members  of  parliament,  and  thole 
of  the  higheft  eftimation  for  their  abilities,  integrity,  and  in¬ 
dependence,  voted  in  his  favour.  It  is  a  faft  alfo,  which 
ought  to  be  remembered,  that,  previous  to  the  divilion,  an 
hundred  and  forty  members  left  the  Houfe,  who,  though  they 
believed  Mr.  Haftings  in  fonoe  refpeds  culpable,  yet  by  no 
means, deferving  to  be  impeached  ;  fo  thikt  the  rial  ma/orify 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commiqns  hav^declared  by  their  votes  or 
their  condu<ft,  that,  in  the  fourth  charge,  there  are  no 
GROUNDS  FOR  IMPEACHMENT  of  Mr.  Haftings. 

In  eftim'ating  the  chavadler,  and  judging  of  the  condix^,  of . 
men  in  public  offices,  we  are  to  conlider  the'fituation  in  w'hich 
they  are  placed.  A  company  of  merchants,  at  the  head  of 
an  extenfive  empire,  leparated  from  them  by  the  diameter  of 
the  earth,  forms  a  new  lituation  in  human  affairs.  We  may 
as  well  expeft  the  grape  or  the  pine-apple  to  ripen  in  the  po-  . 
lar  regions,  as  that  a  genius,  equal  to  the  liberal  exercife  of 
fovereign  powers  Ihould  fpring  from  the  compting-bonle. 
The  charafter  of  merchant  will  ever  predominate  over  that 
of  fovereign.  Mercantile  habits  draw  them,  in  a  natural  and 
infenfihle  manner,  to  prefer  the  tranfitory  profit  of  the  mo>- 
nopolift  to <  the  permanent  revenue  of  the  prince  and  ia 
grafping  the  prefent,  to  forget  the  future.  Confidered  as 
lovereigns,  their  intereft  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  coun¬ 
try  which'they  govern;  confidered  as  merchants,  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  oppofite. 

But  if  the  genius  of  fuch  a  government  carries  diibrdett  in 
its  elTence,  that  of  its  adminiftration  is  ftili  more  faulty. 
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Power  is  veiled  in  a  council  of  merchants,  a  profeflion  whicL 
however  refpeftable,  in  no  country  of  the  world  carries  alon«» 
.with  it  the  authority  which  commands  the  veneration,  and* 
li^iires  the  obedience,  of  the  people.  Such  a  council  can 
only  imprefs  awe  by  the  military  force  with  which  it  is  ac¬ 
companied  ;  and  hence  the  government  necelTarily  becomes 
military  and  deljpotic, 

.  From  the  nature  of  their  lituation,  too,  the  lervants  of  the 
Company  may  bedifixsfcd  to  fupport  their  own  interell,l)oth 
againll  that  of  their  mailers,  and  the  country  which  they  go- 
vern.  The  real  interells  of  the  mailers,  if  their  minds  were 
fufficiently  enlarged  to  underlland  it,  is  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  country;  but  it  is  not  lb  with  the  Company’s  lervants 
in  India.  •  Motives  to  rapacity  mull  frequently  arife  in  that 
Angular  form  of  government,  in  which  every  member  ol 
adminillration  wilnes  to  realize  a  fortune,  and  to  retire,  and 
•  to  wliofe  intereft,  afterwards,  it  is  perfedlly  i'ntliftererit 
though  the  whole  country  were  overrun  by  Tippoo  Sultan, or 
Iwallowed  up  by  an  earthquake.  It  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
ilance,  and  redounds  highly  to  the  praife  of  Mr.  Hallings, 
that,  while  moftperlbns  in  high  office' in  India  have  been  ac- 
cufed  of  the  vices  w'hich  arole  from  the  fyllem  qf  govern¬ 
ment,  viz.  perfonal  rapacity,  the  auri  facra  fames,  the  defire 
of  erefting  perfonal  emolument  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  the 
Company;  thele  have  never  been  imputed  to  the  governor; 
and,  alter  all  the  charges  that  have  been  made  againll  him, 
perhaps  the  decilion  of;  an  impartial  public  will  be,  that, 
though  he  may  have  been'  led  into  errors,  which  no 
perfon  in  his  lituation  could  have  avoided,  he  has  rendered 
fervices  to.  his  country  which  no  other  individual  of  the  age 
could  have  performed. 

\ 

To  Correspondents.’ 

^  S.  favour  is  not  finijhed  enough  for  publication  m 

•  C.  P’s  memorandum  Jhall  be  attended  to. 

# 

+  A.  B’s  firiSIures  an  pointed  and  fever e.  JVi  are  not^  hov't^ver^ 
difpliafed  <witb  them  \  but  beg  to  ajfure  this  correjpondent  that  he  is  mif 
taken  in  aferibing  to  fear  the  omijfion  he  complains  of  <which  is  indui 
purely  ov;ing  to  accident.  Of  this  vue  Jhcdl  endeavour  to  give  A.  B. 
foon  ftronger  proofs  than  promifes\  as  vue  have  an  ambition  ,  to  plea^ 

‘  readers  of  his  cultivated  good  fenfe. 

,  •  I 
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